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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Tf you are Nervous, 
and cannot sleep, try it. 


‘The heats Bicnds 


Association Rooms, 


140 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILAD’A. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends 
are cordially invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from without the city 
and young Friends boarding in the city, being particularly desired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 


MATTERS 


a place where Friends may meet by appointment, and a pleasant place for rest and recreation 
when a leisure moment in the neighborhood offers. 

Mail and parcels may be sent or left there to be called for, letters may be written and 
mailed, and information obtained concerning the times and places of holding meetings for wor- 
ship and business, of the time and places of meeting of the various Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions through the country, and of committees, lectures, etc. 

Friendly and other good literature,—periodicals, daily and weekly newspapers, railway 


guide, City directory, etc., are provided. 


Provision has also been made in the adjoining premises No. 142, for serving dinner or 


lunch to Friends. 


Friends in the City or Country who have BOARD AND LODGING to offer, are desired 
to register their addresses for the mutual advantage of themselves and anyone seeking such 


information. 


FRIENDS LIVING AT A DISTANCE may apply by mail for any information desired. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 

are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friend near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 
per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to 
COMLY, at the store of 

FRIENDS’ B )OK ASSOCIATION, 

southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsyivania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
its leased lines; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New- 


JOHN 


town and New York Railroad, aud North East | 
-Rennsylyania Railroad, extended to New Hope 


Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 18th of Fifth 
moagth inclusive, with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 25, 1895. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents, 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 
two cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


Rooms for Rent 


with board at reasonable rates, near cable car line. ; 


MRS. T. M. GOVER, 
2518 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| natural sciences 


Address or call, C. L. W., 





YOUNG WIDOW WISHES POSITION AS 
A companion, managing housekeeper, or pre- 

ceptress of a school. Good references. Ad- 
dress 77, 13th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


N EXPERIENCED NURSE INVITES EN- 
A gagements Address L. M., 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 


LOWERS—$1.00 COLLECTIONS BY MAIL. 20 
Tea Roses, 20 Single Ordinary Geraniums, 
20 Verbenas, 20 Coleus, 20 Crysanthemums, 
—10 for 50 cents. Can take five of a kind at the 
same rates. BUTLER NURSERIES, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


RIENDS HAVING ROOMS TO LET MAY FRE- 
quently find applicants by communicating 
with Young Fnends’ Asso’n, 140 N. 15th 8t 


EACHERS WANTED.—AT ABINGTON 
Friends’ School, a woman with experience 
in primary work: a man competent to teach 

Apply to LUUIS B. AMBLER, 

Jenkintown, Penna. 





rywWo YOUNG LADIES DESIRE POSITIONS AS 
teachers of Elocution. Address M., 2319 N. 
18th St., and A., 2337 Gratz St., Philad’a. 


ANTED.—A BOY OF 15 OR 16 YEARS FOR 
help on a farm. None but an honest, relia- 
ble boy (Friend preferred) need apply. 

Address, giving reference, JOHN M. YEATMAN, 
Norway, Penna. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN TO DO HAULING, 

W delivering, and take care of horses. Must 
be competent and come well recommended 

3629 North 16th St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL AND ASSISTANT 
for Friends’ School at Woodstown, New 
Jersey. Apply to Joel Borton, Woodstown, 


New Jersey. 


OMAN WANTED FOR A COMPANION FOR 
a lone woman and to assist in housekeep- 
ing. Reference given and required. Ad- 


dress B., Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
‘ PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abrabam Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas E. Brown & Co., 53 State St., Boston | 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions ai Cht- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By HowakpD M. JENKINS. 
Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope) Price, $ cents single copies; 50 cents for 2%; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. | 


Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine oa 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an 
lars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


particu- 


For Boarding and Day Pupils 
i 


of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at any time. Send 
for oe to LOUIS B. AMBLER, a 


Princip 
CY NTH? A G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New buildings, with all modern a: 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all s 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, Erte. and Sete, 
laboratories; manual train Special care will 
be given to the moral and veligious training of the 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
Por circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





labora- | 


| 


Philad’a, Pa. | 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


‘““Wax Yellow,’’ ‘‘Light May Green,’’ “Fashionable Brown,”’ 


and 


‘Fine Orange’? are artificial soap colors, used by manufacturers. 
Do you not prefer your soap as you prefer your butter, of good 


natural color? 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’: 


Sarah C. Fox, speaking of the JACKSON VENTILAT 


ING GRATE, says: ‘ Ours burns less fuel 


when heating two rooms, than was used for imperfectly heating one 


room with the old grate.’ 


We should be pleased to send other re- 


ports, with Catalogue No. 6, showing designs, etc., if desired. 


EDWIN 


A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 Beekman St., New York. 


Note ; 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with | 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, eonsider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 


‘Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is | 
From New located on Long Island, about 30 miles | 

m New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley,” Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School ~ —_ sexes under the care 

Steuben uarterly M 

ing is new and —— , and has j cfect san- 

7 arrangements. cellent corps of instructors. | 

pares for on or Co ealthfully and | 

plessaa y located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

bl York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
eR 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


66 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
S. C, HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 


-FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 


The pres=nt build- | 


\ Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ayecere Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURBS. 


|Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
| Wall Papers 
a 


an 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention pam to all orders. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,. 


| BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the pest manufac- 
turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wali 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefull 
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INTELLIGENCER: } 
Vol. LII.No. 17. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | 
XVII. 
Hold thy religion in the Spirit ; whether thou prayest, 

praisest, or ministerest to others, go forth in the ability 

God giveth thee. WILLIAM PENN. 


This is a passage from his preface to the Journal of John Banks, 
the last piece of literary work (published) which he performed before 
the apoplectic stroke of 1712, which disabled him until his death. 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1895. f JOURN 


AL. 
Vol. XXIIP. No. 1171, 


dwelt with the apparently helpless victim who, by found- 
ing his trust upon the eternal needs of the human heart, 


| and by sealing that trust with the offer of his life, gave 
| rise to new institutions which swept the Jewish order 


aside and established a new worship and a new church. 
Though it is not pleasant to dwell upon the subject, 


| the causes of the fierce enmity of the Scribes and Phari- 
| sees may be seen without difficulty. 


The priestly class 
drew their living from their knowledge of the traditions, 
which had grown up and gradually stifled the old Law. 


| But Jesus made his appeal not to texts, but to conscience ; 


RESURRECTION. 
ALL that springeth from the sod 
Tendeth upwards unto God ; 
All that cometh from the skies 
Urging it anon to rise. 


Winter’s life-delaying breath 
Leaveneth the lump of death, 

Till the frailest fettered bloom 

Moves the earth, and bursts the tomb. 


Welcome, then, Time’s threshing pain 

And the furrows where each grain, 

Like a Samson, blossom shorn, 

Waits the resurrection morn, 

—John B. Tabb. 
JESUS IN JERUSALEM. 
Matt. xxi.—xxv.; Luke xx.-xxi.; Mark xi.-xiii. ; John xii : 37-50. | 
Paper read before the First-day School Conference, Fifteenth and 

Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1895, by Thomas Atkin- 
son Jenkins. 
In our journey in the footsteps of Jesus, endeavoring to 
see, in order, the events of that great and good life as one 
of the disciples might have seen them, we were last occu- | 
pied with the entry into Jerusalem. This entrance into 
the city took place upon the First-day of the week, the 
29th of the Third month, in the year 33, according to 
the chronology which seems to be best supported by the | 
evidence. The period extending from this First-day 
until the arrest of Jesus on the evening of the next Fifth- | 
day, was overshadowed by the cloud of the approaching 
trial and death. Those few days, we may be sure, were | 
crowded with interesting events, but, unfortunately, the 
gospel narratives preserve record of only a few of them. 
The most important of these are the touching scenes at 
the last supper and the hours spent by Jesus in prayer in | 
the garden of Gethsemane. 

It will be remembered that it was on the Fourth-day 
of that last week that the council of the Jewish priests 
at the house of Caiaphas determined that Jesus must 
perish. To them it was ‘‘ better that one man should 
die than a whole people be ruined.’’ Was it not written 
in the Law to stone without hearing any prophet who 
attempted to turn the people from their ancient worship? 
The calling of the Gentile to a place in the kingdom of 
heaven, the exaltation of the poor to an equality with, 
and even above, the rich, the titled, and the powerful— 
all these ideas of Jesus were plainly incompatible with 
the established order, and it was apparent that one of the 
two must have the victory. As often, the outward vic- 
tory was upon the side of the ‘‘ wrong upon the throne ’”’ ; 


| (John 8: 37.) 
| of God,’’ the Jews took up stones to stone him, ‘ but 





but the inward victory, the true and enduring supremacy 


| should his appeal be heeded, the learning of the doctors 
| would be but useless cumber, and their income, their 
| titles, their social distinction,—all that they held dear 


in life,—would be swept away. Jesus held that men are 


| superior to human-made institutions,—the Sabbath, the 


offerings in the temple, the rites of washing, and other 
prescribed acts; he condemned exclusive respectability 
and exalted those poor in property and in spirit ; he re- 
buked assurance and praised an attitude of fear and hu- 
mility. Historians tell us that at the time Jesus ap- 
peared the world’s heart was broken by the cruel Roman 
despotism ; it was plain which of the two religions the 


| people would choose were Jesus allowed to preach un- 
| hindered. 


Fear-prompted hate and autocratic power 
possessed the means to swift execution of its projects. 
Although the death of Jesus was not formally decided 


| upon until the Fourth-day of this last week, the bitter 
| hostility of the guardians of the Temple had manifested 


itself unmistakably long before this, and we may be cer- 
tain that Jesus did not fail to feel its force on many oc- 
casions, nor to appreciate the great danger which hourly 
beset him. ‘‘ Ye seek to kill me,’’ said Jesus to the 
Jews, ‘‘ because my word hath not free course in you.’’ 
Again when, Jesus said, ‘‘ I am the Son 


he escaped out of their hand.’’ (John ro: 31, 39.) 
Again, Jesus asked: ‘‘ Why seek ye to kill me? The 
multitude answered, Thou hast a devil; who seeketh to 
kill thee ?’’ (John 7: 19, 20.) It was, however, known 
to others in the city that the life of Jesus was sought for. 


| «<Is this not he whom they seek to kill?’’ asked the 
| people of one another in the Temple. 


(John 7: 25.) 
Jesus seemed to have expected arrest when he learned 
that certain Greeks had expressed a desire to see him, for 
he cried out: ‘‘ Now is the hour come that the Son of man 
should be glorified,’’ and, ‘*‘ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.”’ 
But again he escaped and ‘‘did hide himself from 
them.”’ 

After many open attempts upon his person, and with 
his power of searching the hearts of men, Jesus could not 
fail to realize that to fall into the hands of the chief 
priests meant, to him, certain death. Among other pas- 
sages, Matthew tells us that Jesus began to ‘‘ shew unto 
his disciples how that he must go into Jerusalem and 
suffer many things, and be killed.’’ (Matthew 
16: 21.) Luke also records this divination of the neces- 
sary outcome of the contest, where the sword of the 
spirit was arrayed against the sword of the flesh. 

So it seems probable that it was during the few days 
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between the entry and the Last Supper with the beloved 
disciples that Jesus was called upon to make his great 
choice. It was the parting of the ways. Outwardly, he 
was still master of his actions. He could renounce his 
Divine mission and live, or he could accept his Divine 
mission and be delivered up to imprisonment and death. 

The first three gospels tell of a retirement to the 
garden of Gethsemane. Here, according to Luke, Pe- 
ter and James and John being with him, ‘‘ he was parted 
from them about a stone’s cast; and he kneeled and 
prayed, saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me; -nevertheless not my will, but thine, be 
done. And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly ; 
and his sweat became as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing down upgn the ground.’’ 

We should note that John who (we are told) was pres- 
ent at this scene of trial, does not speak of it in his very 
detailed account of the evening of this Fifth-day. But 
whether other of the accounts is a true one, and whether 
or not the Great Choice was thus made in one supreme 
hour, matters not at all in the lesson to be learned. We 
need only think how, at the Last Supper, nothing is 
more beautifully apparent than Jesus’s uplifting serenity 
of spirit, flowing from his consciousness of having ac- 
cepted the Divine command, of having done what he felt 
was right to do; we need only remember that this most 
difficult act of obedience, this turning away from the 
claims of the body, was done in great fear and trembling, 
in wrestling and groaning of spirit, in agonized prayer 
for guidance and support. 

It will help all of us to try to mount the plane upon 
which that Great Acceptance was made. That decision 
teaches us the way in which the errands of the spirit are 
done by its servants. It gives us the true criterion by 
which to measure ourselves and our fellow men, by ask- 
ing, How far is he or she faithful to the light given them ? 
And when upon us ‘‘ the dark enigma presseth sore,’’ 
can remember : 


At 


we 


** Go to dark Gethsemane, 
Ye that feel temptation’s power ; 
Your Example’s conflict see ; 
Watch with him one bitter hour.”’ 

There is a familiar picture, often copied, which rep- 
resents Jesus kneeling in ‘‘Gethsemane’s garden of 
prayer,’’ leaning forward upon a rock, looking upward, 
his hands clasped in supplication. This picture seems to 
me a truer symbol—if symbol there must be—of Jesus’s 
great self-sacrifice, than the cross representing the cruci- 
fixion. For the death was but the consequence of that 
Divinely upheld decision to bear faithful witness to the 
Light, and the lesson for us, and for all followers of 
Jesus, is not that we may be called upon to die with great 
suffering from exposure and exhaustion, but that when we 
must make the choice, when we come to the parting 
of the ways, we, too, are to seek hard to say ‘‘I can’”’ 
to the ‘‘ Thou must,’’ trusting in the Higher Power for 
the outcome. 


WHOEVER hasa contented mind has all riches. To 
him whose foot is enclosed ina shoe is it not as though 
the earth was carpeted with leather ?— Hindu ( Hitopadesa.) 


CHARACTER grows and strengthens continually ; each 
day discovers some change in us, and the change is in a 
specific direction. There is a tendency in us toward 
fixity of moral nature. This development of character 
into distinct and permanent form is rapid. Youth is the 
formative period of life ; then the nature is plastic ; it 
receives impressions easily, and the impressions are last- 
ing.—Philip Moxom. 


' 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IN SPRING WOODS. 


AFTER the first warm rains in the Fourth month hay 


fallen, but before the trees have come into leaf, it is 
pleasant to sally forth into the woods with can and 
trowel, and see how nature’s crops are making. As we 
look abroad over the landscape, the woodlands seem as 
brown and cheerless as on a bare day in mid-winter—save 
that the yellow branchlets of the willows show an awak 
ening life, and here and there on the wood’s edge the 
fiery masses of the red maple blooms glow on the dark 
background of soberer trees, like blushes on a swarthy 
cheek. Once in the woods, however, we find amid 
dry leaves of the vanished year’’ much quiet life astir 
On warm slopes and in sheltered hollows where the sun 


es +) 


the 


| shine lingers longest, many a familiar-face looks up at 


us, bright with its message of trust and gladness. At 
this early season, the recollection of winter’s floral dearth 
being still fresh upon us, the most ordinary flower has, 
even to the thoughtless, a certain charm from its very 
newness; but to the eye of love each recurring season 
holds revelations of new graces, new features of interest, 
in the well-known forms. Having life, they possess in- 
dividuality ; each species has its own special way of get- 
ting along in the world, and behaving itself, and to ob- 


serve these habits is to the flower-lover a delight that 


may truly be said to be without end. The exquisite 
loveliness of the blue (or sometimes white) hepatica— 
usually the first of the wild flowers to bloom in this 
locality—seems to increase with acquaintance. In the 
first walk in the woods after the snow has gone, these 
clustered blossoms almost startle us as they burst suddenly 
upon our sight in a shower of bright beauty. In one 
clump gathered the other day, about a hundred buds and 
blossoms were counted springing from one root—a whole 
garden in itself. I have often noticed with these flowers 
a habit which has seemed to me touching in its sugges 
tiveness. The blossom, when it first opens, hangs droop- 
ing towards the ground from which it has recently risen 
Gradually it becomes more and more erect on its stalk, 
until in the days of its maturity, its face is no longer di- 
rected to the earth, but towards the sky whence the 
warmth and light came that have quickened it into being 
—as one who has passed from the contemplation of 
earthly things to a life marked by higher aspiration. 
Following fast upon the hepatica comes the wood 
anemone, and the rue anemone,—the latter classed by 
botanists as an anemone and by others as a meadow-rue, 
and so leading a checkered career in respect of name. 
Before these, however, and almost disputing with the he- 
patica the first place in Flora’s vernal train, the pure white 
blossoms of the bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis) star 
almost every woodland. In low places a few warm days 
serve to bring up the blotched leaves of the dog-tooth 
violet (Erythronium Americanum) ard it is quite an event 
when we find the first blossom nodding on itsstalk. This 
flower (really a lily, the term vio/e¢ being a misnomer) is 
doubtless familiar to every frequenter of the spring 
woods, and some not skilled in botanical lore may have 
wondered at the large numbers of the plants that are 
flowerless. An examination of a patch of growing plants 
with the aid of a trowel to dig up the deep bulbs, will, 
perhaps, help to explain the phenomenon. Some will be 
found to consist of a very small leaf rising from a bulb 
just below or perhaps upon the surface of the ground. 
This is the plant’s babyhood. From the bulb a shoot 


starts and penetrates downward,--the trowel will bring 


many such to light,—and this shoot develops at its end a 
new bulb at a depth of two inches or more below the 
surface. The original bulb and leaf dying, the new 





bulb becomes the source of a new leaf next year. The 
flowering plants will be found to have their bulbs many 
inches deep, where they have traveled from the surface 
of the ground by means of shoots as noted above. It 
is, therefore, only the plants older than one year (usually 
in their third year, I believe) that bear flowers, the 
young ones consisting merely of a leaf. 

Another well-known favorite of the spring woods is 
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the spring beauty (C/aytonia Virginica), and as in the | 


case of the dog’s tooth violet, we rarely see its root. It 
grows from a tuber so deeply and firmly set in the earth 
that when we gather the flowers,—noted for their deli- 
cate beauty,—the weak stems invariably break off in our 
hands. ‘These tubers, it is said, were much prized as an 
article of food by the Indians because of their ‘‘ crisp 
flesh and nutty flavor.’’ Any who desire to test this 


aboriginal diet may easily do so with the aid of a trowel | 


and a little water to wash the dirt off. Along with these 


flowers, in low moist woods, the dwarf ginseng, or | 


groundnut (Arvada trifolia) , often grows, but by many is 
overlooked and so something well worth seeing is missed. 
It is a tiny plant with a pretty little bunch of white 
bloom poised on a stalk that rises from a whorl of three 
small, thrice-divided leaves. The stem springs from a 
rather deep-set tuber curious for its rotundity, being 
shaped like a bullet. 

One of the pleasantest treats of this season is the 
first sight of the round-leaved violet (viola rotundifolia), 
whose jaunty yellow blossoms are sometimes found dot- 
ting the wooded hill- and brook-sides near Philadelphia, 
although it is more plentiful in more northern regions or 
in the mountains. To look into the opening buds is 


like looking into some sweet face half hidden within a | 


plain bonnet. This is the earliest of all the violets, and 
should not be confused with the downy yellow violet 
(V. pubescans), a far less attractive plant which comes 
much later. Readers who are familiar only with the 
latter may sometimes be puzzled by Bryant’s well-known 
lines, which do not fit the downy yellow variety. The 
poet had evidently in mind the round-leaved violet : 


‘¢ When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell, 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


‘* Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 
To meet thee when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air.” 

In boggy places the marsh-marigold (caltha palustris) 
unfolds its yellow chalices—precursor and cousin of the 
buttercups ; and not far away, perhaps, we may happen 
upon that odd little plant, the golden saxifrage (chryso- 
splenium Americanum), whose pretty foliage often creeps 
over the stones of rivulets and about wet places. It 
takes an observant eye to see the flowers of this plant, 
even when they are in full bloom, but they are well 
worth looking for and examining, having, in spite of 
their inconspicuousness, a quaint charm quite their own. 
Its relative, the Virginian saxifrage, is quite a different 
plant, but one very frequent in rocky woodlands, sending 
up a branching flower stalk in early spring covered with 
a profusion of white blossoms. As the flowers grow old 
the seed vessels protrude, composed of two pointed cap- 
sules set back to back and somewhat resembling a bishop’s 
mitre, whence another name of this genus, mitrewort. 

As the sun gets low and the cool shadows fill the hol- 
lows in the woods, we bend our steps homeward, to the 
music of the frogs piping shrilly and vociferously in their 
pools. As we walk we may catch sight of some veterans 
of last year—the dry, plaited, solitary leaf of the putty 
root (aplectrum hiemale) which has outridden all the 


| so-called, is as old as human 
| affirmed in 
| more or less distinctness also in the remarkable Vedas of 
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| fy of Christ within. 


| in our souls. 
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storms of winter, and the tall, green canes of the 
scouring-rush (eguisetum hiemale) clustered along the 
streams. The Christmas-ferns are flat and discouraged 
looking, but the rock-polypody, whose fronds a few weeks 
ago were withered up and harassed by the cold winds that 
blew their pliant forms this way and that, is now sleek 
and velvety to the touch, and again fair to look upon. 

C. F. 5. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 18, 1895. 


WHITTIER’S VIEWS ON RELIGION. 

A FEW more extracts from the recent volume of Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ in which he expresses his 
views on religious subjects, may be interesting. In Fifth 
month, 1838, during a visit to Bucks county, at Joseph 
Healy’s (while Whittier was editor of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman), writing to a friend in regard to the division in 
the Society, he said: 

‘‘What will it avail us if, while boasting of our 
soundness and of our enmity to the delusion of Hicksism, 
we neglect to make a practical application of our belief 
to ourselves? if we neglect to seek for ourselves that 


| precious atonement which we are so ready to argue in 


favor of? I do not undervalue a sound belief. The 
truth should be held, but at the same time I believe it 
may be ‘held’ in unrighteousness. I do not dare to 
claim to be any better for my orthodox principles. The 
mercy of God is my only hope.’’ 

The statement of his belief, cited by Lyman Abbott, 


| and introduced in the latter’s sermon (printed in our issue 


of Fourth month 6), will be found in the ‘* Life and Let- 
ters.’’ Lyman Abbott quoted it almost complete, but it 


| may be worth while to repeat it here, in order to give a 


few lines which he omitted. In an ‘‘article,’’ Samuel 
T. Pickard says, unpublished until the appearance of 
the ‘* Life and Letters,’’ Whittier wrote: 

‘¢The central thought, the root-idea of Quakerism, 
needs. Not only is it 
the venerable Jewish Scriptures, but with 


India, coming down to us from the solemn remoteness of 
ages ; and in the utterances of prophets, poets, priests, 
and philosophers, of all peoples and times, which remain 
to testify that at no period, and in no nation, God hath 
himself without witnesses. Its fitting expression 
may be found in the word Immanuel, God with us. 
‘‘God is One; just, holy, merciful, eternal, and 
almighty Creator, Father of all things, Christ, the same 
eternal One, manifested in our Humanity, and in Time; 


| and the Holy Spirit, the same Christ, manifested within 


us, the Divine Teacher, the Living Word, the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

‘The Scriptures are a rule, not the rule of faith and 
practice, which is none other than the living omnipresent 
spirit of God. The Scriptures are a subordinate, second- 
ary, and declaratory rule, the reason of our obedience to 
which is mainly that we find in them the eternal pre- 
cepts of the Divine Spirit, declared and repeated, to 
which our conscience bears witness. They testi- 
We believe in the Scriptures, be- 
cause they believe in us, because they repeat the warn- 
ings and admonitions and promises of the indwelling 
Light and Truth, because we find the law and prophets 
We agree with Luther, that ‘the Scrip- 
tures are not to be understood but by that very spirit by 
which they were written,’ and with Calvin, that ‘it is 


| necessary that the same spirit which spoke by the mouth 


of the prophets should convince our hearts that they 
faithfully delivered that which God committed to them.’ ”’ 
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In a letter to Zhe Friend, written in 1866, to correct 
an error as to his religious belief, made by a lecturer, he 
Says : me: 

" «* My ground of hope for myself and for humanity is 
in that divine fullness of love which was manifested in 
the life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the 
infinite mercy of God so revealed, and not in any work 
or merit of our nature, I humbly, yet very hopefully 
trust. I regard Christianity as a life, rather than a creed ; 
and in judging of my fellow-men I can use no other 
standard than that which our Lord and Master has given 
us, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ The only 
orthodoxy that I am especially interested in is that of life 
and practice.’’ 

With regard to our condition in the future life, he 
thus replied to a letter from an inquiring friend : 

‘‘T think I understand thy inquiry. I am nota 
Universalist, for I believe in the possibility of the per- 
petual loss of the soul that persistently turns away from 
God, in the next life as in this. But I do believe that 
the Divine love and compassion follow us in all worlds, 
and that the Heavenly Father will do the best that is 
possible for every creature he has made. What that will 
be must be left to his infinite wisdom and goodness. I 
would refer thee to a poem of mine, ‘ the Answer,’ as 
containing in few words my belief in this matter.’’ 

In a letter to Ann E. Wendell, of Philadelphia, in 
Eighth month, 1843, he said: 

‘« Has thee noticed the general tendency towards the 
old trust in man,—in priests, sacrifices, and ghostly mum- 
ery and machinery? To me it seems to bid fair to swal- 
low up everything save Quakerism of the old stamp, 
which has this advantage, that its distinctive characteris- 
tic is the entire rejection of all ceremonial, the total dis- 
belief in the power of pope, priest, or elder to give a 
ransom for the soul of another. Well, let the world, sick 
of doubt and infidelity, go back and try once more the 
old superstitions which the Voltaires and Gibbons and 
Humes of the last century exposed to scorn and derision. 
Let the old tricks of monks and priests again deceive 
and amuse self-blinded Christendom. I have a strong 
faith—it seems almost like prophecy—that the result will 
be, ere the lapse of two centuries, a complete and per- 
manent change in the entire Christian world. Weary and 
disgusted with shams and shadows, with the effort to be- 


1«*The Answer’ is a poem of seventeen stanzas, published in 
1863. The following stanzas contain the matter to which the poet no 
doubt referred : 


The deep voice answered to my own, 
Smiting my selfish prayers away ; 
‘« To-morrow is with God alone, 
And man hath but to-day. 


‘« Say not, thy fond, vain heart within, 
The Father’s arm shall still be wide, 
When from these pleasant ways of sin 
Thou turns’t at eventide. 


‘* «Cast thyself down,’ the tempter saith, 
‘And angels shall thy feet upbear.’ 
He bids thee make a lie of faith, 
And blasphemy of prayer. 


‘* Though God be good and free be heaven, 
No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May sound through lowest hell, 


‘* The sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day : thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still ; 


‘‘As one who, turning from the light, 
Watches his own gray shadow fall, 
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lieve a few miserable worms of the dust the sole dis- 
pensers of heaven’s salvation, men will awake to the sim- 
ple beauty of practical Christianity. Love will take the 
place of fast, penance, long prayers, and heathenish sac- 
rifices ; altar, church, priest, and ritual will pass away ; 
but the human heart will be the Holy of Holies, where 
worship will still be performed, not in set forms, and on 
particular occasions, but daily and hourly a worship meet 
and acceptable to Him who is not to be deceived by the 
pomp of outward ceremonials, and who loves mercy bet- 
ter than sacrifice.’’ 


HUMAN PROGRESSION. 


Paper by Joseph Powell, of Lansdowne, read before Media Friends’ 
Association, by Henry M. Fussell, Fourth month 5, 1895. 

AN interesting feature in our age is a calm, considerate 
faith in the capability of human progress. 

We cannot be indifferent to the approbation due to 
our ancestors on account of their faithfulness to mani- 
fested duty ; and we should believe that God has clothed 
us with the same power for interest and usefulness in the 
cause of humanity, in the improvement and happiness of 
our race, and should feel most grateful for their example 
in directing our minds more seriously to the claims and 
true greatness of our nature. 

Now the question comes home to each of us, ‘‘And 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”’ 
and applying the influence of the divine power to the 
every-day life of the world will awaken men to what is 
within them, which seems to me to be the object which 
is ever kept in mind, to excite in them a consciousness 
of their own nature, and the intimate relation which is 
established between them and God, and to rouse their 
whole energy to the work of their own redemption and 
perfection. 

I have thought Friends have been too much concerned 
on account of theology, and may have placed the letter 
of Discipline higher than the spirit—thus the image of 
God was, in a great measure, veiled from each rising gen- 
eration. It has been said, ‘‘a nation cannot with im- 
punity pass many years whilst chasing the thought of 
God from its education of the young.”’ 

We all feel that there is an evil to be deplored in the 


Doubting, upon his path of night, 
If there be day at all ! 


** No word of doom may shut thee out, 
No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 
No sword of fire keep watch about 
The open gates of pearl ; 


‘*A tenderer light than moon or sun, 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn, 
May shine and sound forever on, 
And thou be deaf and dim. 


‘* Forever round the Mercy-seat, 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn ? 


‘*What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of Heaven's free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail ? 


“Oh, doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll, 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul! 


‘* To doubt the love that fain would break 
The fetters from thy self-bound limb ; 
And dream that God can thee forsake 
As thou forsakest Him! ” 
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Christian world far more than.doctfinal errors ; and that 
is the unfaithfulness of men to the light which they have 
attained. We are sometimes almost ready to say that 
Christianity is but a name, so little is its power felt, but 
most to be lamented among Friends, who acknowledge 
this Divine Immanence to be the great central Truth. 

The transition from error to large and sustaining 
views of God and Christ through which the Society of 
Friends has passed during our life time, is the evidence of 
the triumph of Truth gained through spiritual effort, and 
a pledge of greater attainment to ourselves and to the 
world of mankind. 

This is an age in which men and women are, in an 
especial manner, hungering for the living bread that 
comes down from heaven and gives life to the soul ; doc- 
trines, creeds, and confessions of faith do not satisfy 
their needs. Mankind is desiring a deeper spiritual re- 
ligion. I believe the Society of Friends is called to be a 
light to the world, and to raise themselves, and to lead 
others to a higher conception of Christianity. 

It is true that ‘‘ love to God and love to man’’ con- 
stitutes the sum and substance of the Christian religion ; 
and we can understand the love which passeth knowledge 
when we consider that God looks, as none other can, into 
the soul, dwelling in it, wooing it to perfection, to him- 
self. Love to man has no foundation but in the compre- 
hension of his spiritual nature and of his spiritual con- 
nection with God. 

Then let us not be so attached to preconceived opin- 
ions, to theories or systems of faith, to creeds or specu- 
lations of men, as to be unwilling to examine them 
and judge for ourselves. Remember that the truth can- 
not be injured by the most rigid investigation, and 
whatever fails to stand this test is unworthy of our regard. 

Our stability and usefulness as a Society depends on 
our adherence to our cardinal doctrine of the sufficiency 
of the ‘‘ light within,’ and a righteous life among men. 
Inquiring minds are asking, ‘‘ Who shall show us any 
good?’’ These are dissatisfied with the existing forms 
and institutions of religious sects, and are demanding a 
higher righteousness, a simple faith. 

The standard of forms and creeds must be brought 
down, while that of justice, peace, and love to one 
another must be exalted. 

If we would adhere to our simple faith, as declared 
when our forefathers came forth, and long before, —when 
Jesus gave forth the declaration: ‘‘ The kingdom, the 
government of God, is within you,’’ we shall find that 
truth has been the same in all ages of the world, and, so 
far as the people are prepared to receive the idea, it re- 


mains true that ‘‘God is the teacher of his people 
himself.’’ 


LiTTLeE self-denials, little honesties, little passing 
words of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite temptations,—these are the 
silent threads of gold which when woven together, gleam 
out so brightly in the pattern of life that God approves. 
—F. W. Farrar. 


‘«Ir we would be strong we must be quiet; if we 
would win in the battle of life we must learn to stand 
still and wait. If we would have our homes nurseries of 
good, we must be sure their atmosphere is that of peace 
and rest and quiet.’’ 


A TRUE friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, ad- 
ventures boldly, defends courageously, and continues a 
friend unchangeably.— Wm. Penn. 





FRiENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 18.—FIFTH MONTH 5, 1895. 
JESUS POINTS OUT THE TRAITOR. 
JUDAS WITHDRAWS. 


GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is betrayed. Is it I, Lord ?—Matt. 26: 21, 22. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 26: 21-25; Mark 14: 18-21; Luke 22; 
21-23; John 13: 21-35. 
TEACHING. 

The events that occurred in the life of Jesus at the 
particular time of which we are now studying, are so 
crowded together that it is difficult to separate them. 
But the subject of our lesson to-day, however, relates 
especially to an important period in the life of Judas. 
It was a time when the treachery of his heart was to be 
made known to his fellows. The work had been going 
on there for a long time, but apparently unknown or un- 
heeded by his companions. ‘The scraps of history pre- 
served to us show that he had repeatedly manifested the 
sordid, grasping characteristics of his mind, though not 
to such an extent as to lead his fellow-disciples to believe 
that his excessive love of money would prompt him to 
betray into the hands of his enemies the one who had 
chosen him as a disciple. 

It is another example of the great results that come 
from small beginnings. Man never steps at once from a 
life of innocency to the commission of a base crime ; 
the ability and the will to perform the latter being the 
result of repeated yielding to the tempter that is always 
on the alert, bringing his forces to bear upon the weakest 
part of our citadel. 

Few perhaps are ever tempted to commit such a base 
crime as the one attributed to Judas, but we have need 
to guard against the commission of smaller sins, that 
would make it easier to commit greater ones. We cannot 
see the end from the beginning. We need to resist any 
and all influences that tend to lessen our belief in the 
sanctity of human life, lest a spirit might be fostered and 
matured, the fruition of which might be the imbruing of 
our hands in our brother’s blood. Our nation has suffered 
untold agonies from this cause, by the removal of two of 
our cherished leaders, and the world of mankind has tra- 
vailed in suffering through centuries, because of similar 
overt acts to that of Judas. 

The warning in the lesson of to-day is, not to place 
undue value upon the pieces of silver. They have their 
place and use, but their possession can never condone for 
a wrong done to another, or to ourselves. They bring no 
equivalent for the sacrifice of our better nature. 

The spirit that would lead to the use a second time 
of an unc&ncelled postage stamp, or to willfully defraud a 
corporation of a five-cent car fare, however grasping that 
corporation may be, should never be tolerated. It is the 
same in character as that which would prompt to the im- 
proper use of the hundreds of a trustful employer, or the 
thousands in a bank vault. The spirit of the actor re- 
coils upon him rather than upon the one toward which it 
is directed. 

The motives of Judas evidently were based upon in- 
tense selfishness and covetousness, and the lives of men 
to-day that exhibit these characteristics are productive of 
no better results than formerly. Judas could bear the 
suffering of his guilty conscience so long as it was known 
only to him and his God, but when it was made known to 
his fellow-disciples, he could no longer bear to be with 
them, and their Master, so ‘‘ went immediately out.’’ 

Men of to-day who have given away to this spirit of 
covetousness and treachery, have gone on from one degree 
of crime to another until they could no longer conceal 


| their actions from those whom they have wronged ; then 
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when the words are sounded in their ears, as to David, 
and to Judas, *‘ Thou art the man,’’ they vainly seek to 
shield themselves by flight, by hiding, or still darker 
methods. Judas went out, and the record says, ‘‘ it was 
night,’’ and while these words may have been intended 
to designate the time of the act, no better, more concise 
terms could be found to describe the condition of his 
heart. ‘‘A mark had been placed upon him,”’ like Cain 
of old, and while it did not deter him from the execu- 
tion of his heinous designs, his ‘‘ punishment was greater 
than he could bear,’’ and we know what followed. 

We look upon the act of Judas with scorn and con- 
tempt, but the question for each one of us to answer is 
the same as propounded then, ‘Is it I?’’ 

Let us, however, not dwell too long upon the errors 
of a Judas, remembering that they were the fruits of the 
illegitimate use of the faculties God had granted him. 
His nature was perverted by their misuse. There were 
twelve apostles, and eleven of them proved to be true 
men, and while we regret the fall of the twelfth, let us 
not forget such types of men as were Peter, James, John, 
and Thomas, for love and obedience constitute the chan- 
nel through which all receive the fruits of the spirit. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Although Jesus had predicted upon more than one oc- 
casion to his disciples his coming sufferings and death ; 
though the Divine spirit in him was strong enough to 
enable him to foresee future events, yet what a human 
pathos it shows, how near to us it brings him, that he 
should have been ‘‘ troubled in spirit’’ when the events 
were about to transpire. He must have felt the sincerest 
sorrow at the baseness of Judas’s heart, the great lack in 
him of all spirit of love and gratitude. Jesus’s sorrow 
spread instantly over the entire company, and while they 
could not doubt his words, neither could they at first be- 
lieve them. Neither did any seem to lay the evil possi- 
bility upon another. . 
ing ‘‘Is it I?’’ 

We cannot say that 


Chey looked sadly about, each say- 


Jesus was a partial master, or in 
injust, though John was in particular ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.’’ If any other of the twelve 
had desired that special title as much as John desired it, 
he could have had it without doubt. John gave more to 
Jesus than was given by any other; more affection, trust, 
obedience. Hence, by the unalterable law of spirit he 
necessarily received more. He must have been an ex- 

gentle, modest, spiritual man. He not only 
never speaks of himself in the first person in his gospel 
narrative, but he never even mentions himself by name. 
He adopted that title by which he had rather be known, 
than by any other, and was no doubt the only one of the 
twelve to whom it occurred. 
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true followers of the Nazarene are everywhere 
ogether to an increasing extent, despite the bar 
iers of sectarian prejudice and limited religious charit- 
bleness. It is growing to be more and more the true 
badge of discipleship, that Christians permit themselves 
no animosity nor bitterness toward other Christians who 
see Christ in a different light. The new commandment 
given at this passover feast has had but a narrow interpre- 
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yn in the past, but as the light shineth more and more 

ymmandment assumes greater prominence in all 
rue religious teaching. ‘The World’s Congress of Re- 
gion gave a fresh and powerful impetus to the spirit of 
ove and unity,and proved many to be of the true fold who 
| previously been looked upon with fear and avoidance. 
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THE DUTY OF HOPE. 
Extract from a Sermon by Bemard J. Snell. 
Tue heavenly hope keeps us in heart through our pilgrim- 
age. How blessed are they that hope inthe Lord! The 
tired soul needs the the thought of the home beyond the 
mountains, and new strength comes when it— 
‘* Sees distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And doth not dream it is a dream.’’ 

Our Heavenly Father asks us not to despair, but to 
keep our faces to the light. To the last moment of life 
hope is a virtue, and therefore a duty. 

I fear that we do not ordinarily realize that to lose all 
hope is to sin. Do we not all know men whoare terribly 
afraid that the world is going fast to perdition, or others 
grown earthly wise who doubt whether high spiritual eftort 
isever worth while? What is wrong with these sick souls ? 
They have kept the faith, but losthope. They have put 
on the breastplate of faith and love, but forgotten the 
helmet of hope. Such men, otherwise Christian, are as 
common in our churches as empty shells in the sand. Is 
a Christian without hope, then, less an anomaly than a 
Christian without love? My brethren, I know the 
thought that immediately forms in your minds ; you are 
saying: ‘‘ Ah, but hope is so largely a question of tem- 
perament. Hope is so much easier tosome people than 
to others 

And that is true. It is equally true of all the vir- 
tues; but no virtue is less obligatory on me because it is 
specially difficult for me. We are called to a life of hope 
as surely as we are called to a life of love. We are bound 
to hope! You have made so many mistakes that memory 
is miserable; my friend, God bids you hope. Your 
cares are many, your prospects gloomy ; my friend, God 
bids you hope. Bereavement has taken away the very 
light of your life and let loose a swarm of doubts in your 
soul ; my friend, God bids you hope. Hope is the only 
music that can soothe grief to rest, the only angel that 
can break the dominion of death ! The symbol of 
our religion is not a cross but an empty grave, for it was 
born with unconquerable life when death seemed to have 
won final victory. Men want the hope, the uplift, the 
shining of the risen light of the world, and, with what- 
ever doubts I may else be beset, if I can put one ray of 
golden light into a human life, 1am sure that in that 
measure I am Christ’s minister. There are sterling 
thinkers, whose very shoe latchet I am not worthy to un- 
loose, who are always peering in toward the shadows, 
toward the woeful overweight of temptation in the human 
heart, the depravity that is, the doom that is to be; and 
when they try to preach glad tidings they cannot. They 
deal out stones for bread. My brethren, the man who 
has only doubts and gloomy vaticinations has, of course, 
perfect right to speak ; but so long as he is a hinderer of 
hope he has no right to speak in Christ’s name. O thou 
that tellest good tidings, get thee up into the high moun- 
tain! The souls who help us to finest purpose are they 
who strain toward the light, who dare believe the best of 
God and of man, who march breast forward, never 
doubting clouds will break. These are the souls that 
inspire souls. — Christian Advocate. 


” 


THE most awful thought that comes to a man sometimes 
is the thought of a soul that he injured years and years 
ago, and that he cannot touch and cannot help. His 
own life is under better influence ; his own life is uplifted ; 
but where is the man, where is the woman, to whom he 


| did the harm yearsand years ago? God save us from that ! 


It would be hopeless if it had not the infinite hope in the 
endless love of God to fall back upon.—PAillips Brooks. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ESSAYS. 
From a paperon ‘‘ The Light,”’ read before Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Association of First-day Schools, at West Branch, Pa., by 
Thomas L, Wall. 
FRIENDS, we have before us the opportunity for the 
greatest work, the grandest work, the most beautiful 
work that has ever fallen to the lot of any society. To 
other religious denominations comes the opportunity for 
good work in their several ways. 
Friends, however, untrammeled by creeds, is this great 
opportunity offered,—to open to a great awakening 
people aggressive, energetic, restless, powerful, the way 
out of darkness into light, out of uncertainty, specula- 
tion, and doubt into certainty, truth, and happiness. It 


all lies in this single sentence, ‘‘ Thou hast power in ¢hyse/f | 


to live.’’ 

Our First-day schools are our working grounds. 
From them should come strong men and women, who 
have not merely been made good by becoming so from 
force of habit, but have been made able to growin every 
good direction through exercise of the power within. 

Let us, as time goes on, go deeper in our work. 
us seek every opportunity for getting knowledge of child 
life and its developments. Let us have no arbitrary 
dogmas to teach (Jesus had none), but let us seek to 
awaken in the minds of the children the power to listen 
to the ‘still, small voice,’’ learning from Nature’s book 
all that there is to know of the powers and wonders of 
God and his justice, mercy, wisdom, and love. Let us 


not leave the idea that religion is one thing and our | 


every-day work another, and a very different thing. The 


Light will certainly teach us that a business that is not fit | 


to take one’s religion into is not fit to engage in. 

Then let us all be sure to try to see the Light, not 
only on First-day, but on all the other days of the week 
as well; not only in our religious meetings and schools, 
but in private and at home, with friends and acquaint- 
ances, and with strangers. 


THE ANSWER TO PRAYER.—God answers prayer, just 


as in nature he answers the wishes of the husbandman. 
He makes the clouds to rain and the sun to shine, and 
forth from the earth come ten thousand voices of birds 
and insects, singing and chirping, making the air vocal, 
and filling our hearts full of song. And all things grow 
and flourish under the influence of the great vivifying 
force of nature. So when we walk with God and live 
with him, our prayers are answered, whatever we may 
ask for, because to love all things is lawful. We pray 
for whatever we want because we love God, because we 
are near to hirm, because we adore him, and because we 
are enraptured with the thought of his glory, and he 


sends answers to our prayers through ourselves and out- | 


side of ourselves in ten thousand ways. It is not of half 
so much importance that we should know how the thing 
comes as that we should know that the thing does come 


—peace, rest, purity, hope, aspiration, courage in dark- | 


ness, insight into the life to come; the prolongation of 


manhood into the eternal sphere, that we may feel the 


crown before ever it is put upon our head ; that we may 
hear songs before ever they are uttered by us, sung by 
those who await us in heaven.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


‘* Gop’s best blessings come to us as pains rather than 
as pleasures, as trials rather than as enjoyments. Man’s 
realest helps in his upward path appear to him as hind- 
rances. It is the one whom God loveth that he chasten- 


eth, or correcteth. If God did not love a man he might 
let him have his own way.’’ 


To the Society of | 





Let | right place in life.’’ 


| terly, R. I. 


| lack of fidelity as a friend, as a lover, as a husband. 


| some sense we are. 


ee 


THE HARMONY OF LIFE. 


| THERE is no greater tragedy in life than that of men or 
| women misplaced ; in positions that do not demand the 


best of their powers ; in positions that are beyond them, 
larger, greater than their best ; or in those that are taken 
because they cannot choose their life-work. The world 
has lost that which would have greatly enriched it be- 
cause the man who would have served it has been com- 
pelled to serve himself. He has never commanded the 


| channels to education that would have brought him to 
| his place. 


A man’s .only place in life is that which har- 
monizes with his best ; that wnich enables him to do his 
best in peace of soul. The man who struggles to attain 
in that path of life which leads to the one end for which 
he believes he was created, like the mountain climber, 


| hails each height scaled as a victory ; the struggle, how- 
| ever severe, is only a means to an end. 


There is no de- 
feat to the man who loves his work ; each step is part of 


the victory ; each day brings the goal in sight. ‘I do 
not regret the experience, for it has made me see my 
Can there be a better experience ? 
It is the blind groping, the mistaken effort, that embitters 
life. 

Once the harmonies of life are attained, an adjustment 
between the inward consciousness of power and the out- 
ward opportunities for effort, for growth, for expression, 
there is peace. Life has no richer gift; it is the seal of 
the Divine blessing.— 7he Outlook. 


YEARLY MEETING AT FOURTH AND ARCH STREETS.— 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends at Fourth and Arch 
streets was held last week. On Second-day, Samuel 
Morris stated that the meeting for Ministers and Elders, 


| held the preceding Seventh-day, had liberated Jonathan 


E. Rhoads, of Wilmington, Del., for religious labor in 


| Great Britain and Ireland, and Esther Fowler, of West 
| Chester, for similar service in Northeast Africa. 


A com- 
mittee to have care for the expense of the visits was 
appointed. On Third-day morning Joseph Walton, of 
Moorestown, N. J., was reappointed Clerk, and John E. 
Carter, of Germantown, assistant clerk. Among the 


| visiting Friends were Hannah Stratton, of Ohio, on her 
| way to Great Britain, on a religious visit; Rhoda J. 


Mendenhall, of Ohio; Thomas Hinshaw and Rufus P. 
King, of North Carolina ; and John W. Foster, of Wes- 
The epistle sent by London Yearly Meeting 
was referred to a committee of Friends for examination, 
and its receipt minuted. 


FIDELITY is a characteristic, not a mere item, in ex- 
perience. He who has fidelity in his character can be 
trusted ; he who lacks it, cannot be. A man who is not 
true in one thing, is not sure to betrue inanything. He 
who is lacking in fidelity as a son is likely to show his 
His 
lack is the measure of his manhood, or of his non-man- 
hood. ‘‘ He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also 
inmuch: and he that is unrighteous ina very little is 
unrighteous also in much.’’— Sunday School Times. 


AGAIN the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams, 
And tremble in the April showers 

The tassels of the maple flowers. — Whittier. 


Wuart we truly and earnestly aspire to be, that in 
The mere aspiration, by changing 
the frame of the mind, for the moment realizes itself.— 


| Mrs. Jameson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1895. 


A VERY interesting article appears in the Mew Lng- 
land Magazine for the current month, describing the 
Indian School at Carlisle. 


description of the institution, but has besides a number 


of illustrations showing the School buildings, the pupils | 


at their studies, and at work in’ the industrial depart- 
ments, etc. 


just arrived, and the same Indians after a few months’ 
stay. No doubt many of our readers are familiar with 
the contrast-picture of this kind, which has been sent 
out from the School, showing the group of Apache child- 
ren, who arrived there several years ago; but the picture 
in the present article is a new and different one, though 
having precisely the same character and value. Nothing, 
we think, can more clearly show,—except intimate ac- 
quaintance with the children themselves and observation 
of their life,—the great influence upon them produced 
Carlisle. Looking upon the two pictures which we now 
refer to, in the magazine, the contrast is striking. 
children as they arrive are not only unkempt, and ill- 
clad, but the expression of their faces is totally different 
from that which appears after a time spent at Carlisle. 
In the new picture the soul shines through the face; in 
the old one it is repressed. In the first one the expres- 
sion is stolid; in the other, bright and intelligent. In 
fact the change made so evident in these pictures is that 
from semi-barbarism to civilization. 

Captain Pratt informs us that he has secured several 
hundred copies of the Magazine. 
writing him, (price, 25 cents). We suggest to our readers 
who are interested in Carlisle that they will be pleased, 
we are sure, in reading the article, and looking at the 
illustrations. However difficult the great Indian problem 


may be, and however much may remain to be disposed | 


of, the work done at Carlisle has been among the most 


effective, and we feel the duty always of saying a word | 


for it, when opportunity offers. 


A CONTRIBUTION, last week, under the Educational 
heading, deserved a more prominent place, in order that it 


might receive the full attention it deserved. It presented | 


briefly the character and claims of the movement now on 
foot to rebuild and reconstruct the annex building of the 
Friends’ Central School, at 15th and Race streets in this 
city. The School, as many of our readers no doubt 
know, lonj sisce outgrew the building put up for its par- 


It not only gives an excellent | 


Two of the pictures which strike us as most | 
interesting and impressive are those of a group of Indians | 


Nathan E. and Nancy L. 


The | 


They can be had by | 





ticular use, and has made use of adjoining dwelling- 
houses, in which class-rooms and study-rooms have been, 
as well as possible, arranged. The time has now fully 
come when the structures should be replaced with a plain 
but modern-style building, adapted to the use of the 
School and enabling it to offer its earnest scholars and faith- 
| ful teachers light, pleasant, well-arranged, and well-venti- 
| lated rocms. The undertaking is being earnestly pressed 
forward by the friends of the School, and they have met 

with much encouragement. While it is true that the 
| times are dull, it is also true that the cost of building is 
now comparatively low, and that the erection now will call 
for a smaller subscription than in more prosperous times. 
We give the work our most sincere good wishes, and 
hope it will go successfully forward. 





BIRTHS. 
HEACOCK.—At Alliance, Ohio, Second month 25, 


1895, to 
Heacock, a daughter, who 


is named 
Elizabeth Ann. 


MARRIAGES. 
BROWN—CUTLER.—At Coldstream, Ontario, in Friends’ meet- 


| ing-house, Fourth month 10, 1895, under the care of Lobo Monthly 


Meeting, Samuel P. Brown, of Bow Park Farm, Brantford, Ontario, to 
Annie L. Cutler, of Coldstream. 

COOK—ROWLETT.—At the residence of Samuel N. Long- 
streth, Germantown, Fourth month 16, 1895, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia, of which they are 
members, Walter S. Cook, son of Julia Ann and the late William Cook, 


| and Helen L., daughter of the late Thomas P. and Lydia Longstreth 
by their instruction under such conditions as those at | 


Rowlett. 


DEATHS. 
ANDERSON.—At the home of her son, in Waynesville, Warren 


| county, Ohio, Third month 24, 1895, Martha Anderson, formerly 


Smith, of Bucks county, Pa., in her goth year; for many years a mem- 
ber of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


DU1TON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, J. Hibberd 
Bartram, Westtown, Chester county, Pa., on the 16th of Fourth 


| month, 1895, Tacy M. Dutton, an elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting, 


in the ninety-third year of her age. 


GRISCOM.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 15, 1895, Jane 
Whitelock, widow of David J. Griscom, late of Woodbury, N. J., 
and daughter of the late Isaac Whitelock, of Frankford, Philadelphia, 


aged 75 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


PURDY.—At her residence in Yorktown, N. Y., Fourth month 
14, 1895, Juliette Hallock, wife of Theodore Purdy, and daughter of 
Aaron and the late Esther Hallock, aged 44 years; a member of 
Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

She was one who was ever most steadfast for the right, and having 
once determined upon which was the ‘straight and narrow way,’’ she 
followed it undeviatingly, no matter what the obstacles she must sur- 
mount. Her life of quiet self-denial and of firm purpose to walk in 
the path of duty was, indeed, anexample to all who knew her. * 

SATTERTHWAIT.—On the 21st of Third month, 1895, Ellen 
D. Satterthwait, wife of Benjamin Satterthwait, in her 82d year; a 
| member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





SLOAN.—At the residence of his son, in Clyde, Wayne county, 
N. Y., Third month 22, 1895, Norman Sloan, aged 82 years; a mem- 
ber of Farmington Executive Meeting of Friends. 


STOKES.—Fourth month 17, 1895, Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Joshua Stokes, aged 81; a member of the Monthly Meeting years 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of her brother, Sidwell Taylor, Third 
month 9, 1895, Lydia Ann Taylor, aged 74 years, 10 months, 25 days ; 
a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

CorrecTion.—A. M. S., Richmond, Indiana, writes us in correc- 
tion of an obituary notice furnished by her, and published Fourth month 
6, that she learns that Catharine Braley united with the Swedenbor- 


| gian church in 1856, so that she wasa member with Friends forty 
| years, instead of sixty, as stated in the notice. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Our friend, Joel Lare, an esteemed minister of Plymouth, 
(Gwynedd Monthly Meeting), who had been previously 
somewhat disabled by a paralytic stroke, sustained an- 
other and more serious one on First day morning, and at 
the last information, previous to this writing, was lying 
in a critical condition. He is eighty-eight years of age. 


John J. Cornell will attend Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Horsham, Fifth month 10, and an appointed 
meeting has been arranged for him at Abington meeting - 
house, on the following day, the 11th, at 3.30 p. m. All 
are invited. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


In our trip through California we made it an object when 
we arrived in a town or city to ascertain whether there 
were any Friends’ meetings. 

We found one in Pasadena, and a Friends’ church ; a 
Friends’ meeting and a Friends’ Church in San José; 
a Friends’ Church in Whittier, and one in Los Angeles. 
There is a Friends’ meeting in San Francisco, but not 
being there over First-day we had not an opportunity of 
attending it, which weregretted. I learned it is attended 
by all Friends irrespective of their views. It is not under 
the care of any particular meeting. 

We attended all the other Friends’ meetings and the 
Friends’ churches, and were kindly received by them. 

Not any of the Friends’ meetings belong to our branch ; 
they are mostly composed of what are called Wilbur 
Friends. Their views are more like ours than those who 
attend the Friends’ churches, and their mode of worship 
is the same as that of our Friends. 


The Friends’ meeting at San José is not under the 
care of any meeting, but is a separate one, somewhat in- 


dependent. 
meeting. Some of our Friends attend with them, and 
one of our members is a trustee of their association. 

The members of what is called the Friends’ Church 
are much more numerous in California than the members 
of the Friends’ meetings. 

There has been a yearly meeting recently established 
at Whittier, which is of the Gurney branch, and is com- 
posed generally of members of what is called the Friends’ 
Church. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain the difference 
between the Friends’ meetings, and the Friends’ churches, 
the principal one is that the latter have pastors, some of 
whom receive salaries. Their mode of worship is some- 
what similar to the churches of other denominations. 
Sometimes they hold protracted meetings, and have re- 
vivals like the Methodists. I had conversation with a few 
of their ministers, and I found they hold on to many of 
the testimonies of Friends, among which are those in 
reference to inspiration, spiritual worship, peace, temper- 
ance, oaths, moderation, and plainness. ‘They generally 
do not accept any of the ordinances outwardly, but as 
other Friends accept them, spiritually and inwardly. I 
think many of them are very sincere, and are doing much 
good in their way, and that they are instrumental in 
gathering into the fold of Christ. I told some of them 
I thought it would be better and more consistent to call 
themselves Quaker Methodists, or Methodist Friends, 
which they appeared to accept kindly. 

I am impressed to say in conclusion I desire that our 
branch of Friends may continue to worship as they have 
done in the past, and I earnestly hope that we may so 
live under the influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit 


| ment toward a unity of interest. 


Joel Bean and wife are connected with this | 


| until next year. 





ness a spiritual and visible growth, and realize individ- 
ually and collectively that it is good to meet together to 
worship our Heavenly Father. 


Chester, Pa. ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 


THE AUXILIARY CONFERENCE. 


Young Friends’ Review, Fourth month 15. 


WE sincerely regret the spirit in which the INTELLI- 
| GENCER AND JOURNAL, and a few of its correspondents in 


the East, have seen fit to oppose the endeavor now being 
made by our Western Friends to organize a Western Con- 
ference to promote a greater interest in First-day School 
and Philanthropic work in their midst. We cannot 
think that the spirit shown shall, to any considerable ex- 
tent, meet with the approbation of the membership of 


| our large yearly meetings of the East. 


These yearly meetings, with their various associations 


| and conferences, fitted to their needs and conditions, and 


with their wealth and numbers, can afford to act mag- 
nanimously towards the West. And when the West 


makes an effort to meet their requirements, as they are at 


present doing, they deserve better treatment. We fully 
believe that such opposition is not in the interest of our 
Society as a whole, but rather tends to weaken the move- 
We hope to hear com- 
ing from the East, very shortly, a wave of encouragement 


| to the smaller yearly meetings in their every effort to in- 
| crease an interest in the work of the Society, im ways 


adapted to their conditions. 

[We copy the above from our contemporary partly 
in order to say that it does much less than justice 
to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. In our issue of 
Third month 16, there was printed a letter from Ben- 
jamin F, Nichols, in which the plan of the Western Aux- 
iliary Conference was outlined, and the suggestion, as we 
understood, was made that Friends should give their 
views ‘‘as to the propriety of the movement.’’ Our 
article, the following week, if re-read, will be found to 
be simply a discussion of the subject, not advancing any 
positive opinion at all as to the advisability of the pro- 
posed Conference. When our contemporary speaks of 
uS as opposing it, the expression, we venture to suggest, is 
not justified. As we said in a paragraph last week, the 
nearest approach to a judgment, in the article, was the 
suggestion that it would be well to postpone a conclusion 
We said that ‘‘if’’ the proposed Con- 
ference should have the effect of weakening the general 
movement of the Society toward a unity of feeling and 
interest, it would certainly not be a gain. Whether it 
would have this effect we did not undertake to say, but 
left it to be thoughtfully considered. From letters from 


| the West we judge that it is receiving such consideration. 


—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHAT IS RIGHT? 
Why, my dear friends, we will all agree that the spirit of 
Truth, the Christ of God, is right, and that we all have 
access to it. Wedo not doubt but all feel they are en- 
deavoring to do the thing that is right for them to do, 


| and yet there is at times a wide divergence, and why? 
| There is no other criterion, no other great judge, but the 
| Christ in the soul. 
| ment seat, by observation from our position, no matter 
| what that is; we can only see the small radius of our in- 


But we are prone to assume the judg- 


dividuality, and as we look up the great mountain of 


| Truth we find it is many-sided, and that there is a posi- 
| tion exactly opposite to us, and it is being as tenderly 
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guarded by some other brother or sister as we tend ours, 
and we then remember that it is a wide circle and many 
are traveling from all points of the compass, but if we 
watch the day-star we will some time meet at the gather- 
ing in of the sheaves. 

These thoughts impressed my mind deeply, as I read 
he many views relative to the proposed Western Con- 
erence. We are only considering it, and do not under- 
stand why some are opposed to our examining the matter. 
It is not definite ; 


t 
f 


the subject is to go to every meeting, 
and let all have an opportunity to express themselves for 
or against. Surely the Divine wisdom in so many will 
act wisely. Dear friends, do not be distrustful of us ; 
we only desire to better cement the bonds of that unity 
which some fear we will destroy. We have no such in- 
tention. We love unity, and we were only making an 
effort to gather in the integral parts, so as to better serve 
the whole. Trusting that all will understand now, I am 
a friend to all and desire to labor for the whole. 
Hoopeston, Lil. Mary G. SMITH. 


Having had the privilege of reading the above article 
we feel that we can fully endorse the sentiments. We 
hope it may be the means of showing that 


the desire of 


decrease the 


Western Friends is to increaee rather than 
unity of the whole body. 
ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER. 


MARGARET H. SHOEMAKER 
Fair Haven, O 


IMPROVIDENT FisHING.—Upon the Atlantic coast the 
utmost effort of the Fish Commissioners supported by 
ample State and national expenditure, seems powerless to 


effect a renewal of the abundance of old. 


enil 


No more sad- 
exhibitions of man’s improvidence are afforded 


t} y the noble rivers that have been depleted ore 

than by the noobie rivers that have Deen depleted or ex- 
hausted of their finny treasures, and of such perhaps 
the most striking are those 1 by the larger 


presented 
i 


affluents of Chesapeake Bay, the Pot 





Sixty years ago, through th 





these long streams, both the shad and the alewife, or fresh- 
water herring, existed in almost incredible numbers. In 
the Potomac the two species would often ascend the river 
tozether, and it was no ymmon draught to secure 
severa indred thousand herring and several thousa 

shad at a single haul The fisherman, in drawing the 
se yn shore, would pile the herring knee-deep for 
twelve or fifteen feet landward, and then walk or wade 
through the mass, thrusting in their arms and picking 
out the shad. The herring so stacked would be some- 
times sold for a mere trifle, sometimes be given away ; 
often, although an edible fish, and perhaps superior in 


hat respect to to the common herring, would be carted 


off for 


C manure ; and sometimes, for lack of even that de- 
mand, would be allowed to float away upon the rising 
tide. In 1832 nine hundred and fifty thousand, accurately 
‘ ted, were taken out at one draught; the number of 
shad seined was often four thousand and upward, and the 


Cli ~ 


price as low as a dollar and a half per hundred fish. 


Ot such destructive fishing, a constant decline in the an- 


ual catch was the inevita 


lat for some 


le result, and thus it happened 
years prior to the war practical exhaustion 
iad been attained.—4. H. Gouraud, in Popular Science 
Monthly 


rand 





[HE old thought of prayer was that of 
reator to adapt 


10ught is that of 





his universe to our situations. 


eeKing strength to adapt our spirit to 


he universe, and so climb toward the Creator.’’ 


na 
a 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 
IN the first year the INTELLI 


HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


sENCER was published, 1844, (it was then 
called Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer), there are several advertisements 
of schools, and we have thought that an interesting study of the educa- 
tional work among Friends at that time might at least be suggested by 


reprinting these advertisements. Perhaps some of our readers will 


favor us with some account of the schools thus announced. We notice, 


first, — 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

This was located in East Bradford township, Chester county, Pa., 
two miles southwest of West Chester. The advertisement says : 

‘* The Course of Instruction embraces Orthograpy, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Grammar, Geography, with the Use of the Globes ; Natural Phil- 
osophy, Botany, Chemistry, arithmetic, Geometry, Mensuration, Sur- 
veying, illustrated by practice ; Spherics, Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy The school being furnished with appropriate apparatus, 
the sciences of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy are familiarly ex- 
plained, by lectures and experimental illustrations. 

‘* Terms : For Boarding, Washing, and Tuition, including Reading 
Books and Stationery, $35 in advance per quarter, of 12 weeks ; other 
books furnished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a well 
selected library. Each scholar must furnish his own wash basin and 
towels; he must also have his clothes marked with the entire name, 
and bring a leather trunk 

‘** There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring, and two 
weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the third Second- 
day in the Fifth month, and Winter term the second Second-day in the 
Eleventh month ** BENJAMIN PRICE, Jk., Principal. 

‘* P.O. address, West Chester, Pa.’’ 


ARE CHILDREN CONSERVAT ?—A writer in the Suaday School 
Times, William R. Campbell, speaking of work in the First-day 
schools, says that children are not so desirous of ‘‘ something new”’ 
as is sometimes imagined. ‘ Children,’’ he says, ‘‘ do not clamor for 
changes. Girls dress the same dolls when they go to Latin school 
which they did in infancy. The little ones do not crave new mothers. 
The best known face is the sweetest. Children are 
They learn to love teachers, and want the same ones. 


conservative. 
When we are 
planning supposed improvements, and are restless under steady move- 
ments, we ought to be careful for this junior constituency, Changed 
uarters, with fine fixtures, do not always make the youngest, or the 
oldest of our families happy. The fewer experiments tried with chil- 
iren in Sunday-school, or elsewhere, the better. Scholars do not 
leave their classes because they do not get new ideas, but because 
the regular teacher is not on hand, or because there is a change for 
the worse in the character or manner of the instructor. 

‘‘An-even kindly course with very ancient truths will hold young 
pupils better than marvelous progressive methods in strong hands. It 
is an encouragement to many who cannot bring fresh thoughts to their 
work, that children will learn from and love them, if they are willing 
to impart old treasures faithfully and gently, as did the Master.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—Professor Hayes lectured before 
the Abington Friends’ School, Fourth month 19, on ‘*‘ The Poets of 
Country Life 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of Swarth- 
more was held in the College Parlor, Fourth month 14. The topic 
f the evening was “ Friends in Science,’’ Sylvester Garrett reading a 
paper on the life of John Dalton, and Elizabeth Bailey one on the life 
of Dr. Thomas Young. Dalton and Young have both the honor of 
being called the fathers of the sciences in which they were especially 
1 , chemistry and physics. An interesting fact was men- 
t of the eight foreign members which the French Academy 
of Science had elected at that time, the only two Englishmen were both 
members of the Society of Friends, a fact which was due, some one has 
said, to their having ever been taught in their daily lives to live so near the 
truth. Clara Beardsley gave a report from the Current Topic Section of 
passage of the anti-lottery bill, which provoked much interesting dis- 
cussion, and the meeting closed with a reading by Professor Beardsley of 
extracts from Josiah Martin’s reply to the letters. of Voltaire regarding 
Friends. It sums up in various particulars the views of Friends, and 
s especially interesting because it shows Friends’ sentiments of one 


hundred years ago upon Government, and the part which they should 















tioned, ti 





take in it 

At a meeting of the English Seminary, Fourth month 19, Dr. Hull 
led a discussion of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's “ Marcella” from a social- 
standpoint. He showed that the effect of the book was to dis- 
courage socialism, and to teach the individual responsibility of each 
person to help to solve the great social conflict of the day. 

Lydia H. Price visited the College on First-day, Fourth month 21, 

and spoke acceptably in the meeting. 














A VALUABLE LEsson.—A correspondent writes: “ In the general 
exercises of the First-day School at Swarthmore on last First-day, 
Susanna M. Gaskill gave a most interesting and valuable object-lesson 
on tobacco evil. Drawings were presented showing the effect of the 
poisonous element in tobacco upon the blood corpuscles ; thus explain- 
ing the necessity for the action of the authorities in prohibiting the use 
of tobacco in military and naval academies. The statement was made 
that the enormous sum of $600,000,000 is expended annually in the 
United States upon tobacco. I wish many young people might have 
the benefit of this clear and forcible lesson.’’ 


THE ‘* FRIENDS’ CENTRAL’’ REBUILDING FuND.—A note from 
William W. Birdsall, on the 22d, reports that through the efforts of 
friends of the School, encouraging progress has been made in raising 
funds for the rebuilding. A considerable sum is yet required, and it is 
to be hoped all interested will contribute according to their ability. It 
is very important that arrangements should be punctually made for the 
erection during the summer months. 


GEORGE SCHOOL GRADUATES.—This being the close of the second 
school year at the George School, there will be a graduating class, 
probably some ten or twelve. The closing exercises will be held at 
the school on the 13th of Sixth month. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Woods- 
town, N. J., was held Third month 28, in the lecture room of the 
academy. After the usual routine of business, a paper, prepared by 
Ellen M. Coles, from the chapter on “ Ministry,’ in the ‘ Quaker 
Ideal,’’ was read. Ministerial offices in our denomination and others 
were contrasted ; and the benefit to be derived from retirement, where 
none but the Great Teacher speaks. It was conceded that the edu- 
cated may be the best ministers, but if so there must be the spiritual 
enlightenment combined with the intellectual to make a minister that 
can save souls. 

A selection was read by Percival Norris, showing the feeling of 
Friends towards the “ spirit of militarism ’’ as early as 1741. At this 
time, when this subject is being freely agitated in the public press, as 
well as in many societies, we could but feel glad to have it brought 
before our meeting for consideration. 

(nother selection called the ‘* Mission of the Society of Friends,’ 


was read by Chellie L. Moore. The fact that Friends had always been 
foremost in works of reform was made prominent in this, as also was 


the necessity of giving the younger members a work to do. ‘‘ The 
true mission is to deepen the conception of spirituality in religion 
throughout the world, and this spirituality is but another term for near- 
ness of the human to the Divine.” The principles which George Fox 
taught are found to be creeping into all donominations. First-day 
schools and Associations were spoken of as great helps in bringing out 
the young, and while our Society has not been given to eloquence it 
has sent out great strength to other sects. One Friend said she felt that 
each had an individual duty, and giving appointments to the young 
would surely benefit them and the Society in which they were mem- 
bers, while by the appointing of the same names year after year a loss 
would be sustained. : 

_ Many thoughtful remarks were made on the papers that had 
been read. The program for the following meeting was announced, 
and then adjournment was in order. M. L. M., Secretary. 


Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Moores- 
town, held a meeting in Grange Hall, Fourth month 12. There are 
ninety-four members on our roll. The papers read were entitled 
“John Woolman” and “ Military Drill in Schools.’’ The first, writ- 
ten by Annie Cooper Lippincott, portrayed the great simplicity and 
purity of John Woolman’s life ; the earnestness of his appeals for the 
liberation of slaves; the influence his Journal had on the minds of 
Clarkson and others who were instrumental in procuring freedom for 
the oppressed. Even to his last days Woolman’s efforts ceased not 
in ministry to his fellow-men His life was a hymn of praise to his 
Heavenly Father. Quotations were made from Henry Crabbe Robin- 
son, Whittier, and from Woolman’s own Journal. In the general 
talk following the reading of the paper, the Christ-like simplicity of 
John _Woolman’s character, and the profitableness of imitating the 
beautiful example of his life, were dwelt upon; also his boundless 
Sympathy for all mankind, and his care that the accumulation of 
wealth did not too much burden his mind with cares so as to interrupt 
his ministerial labors. His Journal, we were told, is regarded as 
a classic in literature. Wm. Ellery Channing said of it: ‘* Every 
word is dictated by conscience,’ and Whittier compares it to the fra- 
grance of violets. Charles Lamb says: ‘‘ Get the writings of John 
Woolman by heart.’’ : 

The second paper was prepared by Anna B. Smedley. The benefits 
to be derived from military drill in schools are not apparent and the 
evil effects are easily seen. All the remarks pointed to the fact that 
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war and all preparations for war were inconsistent with Friends’ prin- 
ciples; that in no way did Jesus encourage warfare, nor should we 
who profess to be his followers. A child at school, pleased with the 
uniform and drill, would be tempted to forget the main object of 
school life; and, that as far as bodily training was concerned, gym- 
nastic exercises are as good as and possess none of the objectionable 
features of military drill. M. H. H. 


Norristown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Norristown met 
on the evening of the 15th inst., at the residence of Cecilia Zimmer- 
man, No. 1031 DeKalb street. The President, Isaac Roberts, being 
absent, Vice-President Alfred W. Wright acted in his place, and after 
disposing of routine business, read a summary of the twelfth chapter, 
Volume III., Janney’s History of Friends, which was prepared by 
Lydia W. Hilles. It was an interesting review of the dealings of 
William Penn with the Indians in the early settlement of the Com- 
monwealth, and called forth remarks from Ellen L. Thomas, Annie 
Thomas, and others. Ellen L. Thomas read an interesting account of 
‘¢ Gulielma Maria Springett Penn.” Thomas Livezey gave a reading, 
‘« Kind Words and Deeds.’’ After roll-call for sentiments, the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at the residence of Isaac Shoemaker, No. 
1019 DeKalb street, a month hence. 


ABINGTON First-Day ScHooL UNnion.—This was held at Ply- 
mouth meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 20th inst , and was largely 
attended, the number of children being especially noticeable. At the 
morning session reports from the various schools were read, dele- 
gates being present from Byberry, Horsham, Abington, Gwynedd, 
Upper Dublin, and Norristown. The various schools reported the fol- 
lowing enrollment: Plymouth 60, Norristown 68, Richland 65, Hors- 
ham 119, Ambler 38, Abington 52, Byberry 72, Upper Dublin 30, 
Stroudsburg 70, Warminster 35. 

Recitations, discussions, and addresses filled up the morning ses- 
sion, At noon an adjournment took place to two o'clock, and dinner 
was served, generous provision having been made by Plymouth Friends. 
Over three hundred took dinner. Reports were continued at the after- 
noon session. An address of welcome was delivered by Chalkley 
Jones, of Plymouth, which was responded to by Mordecai T. Bartram, 
of Chester county, and others. 

Various committees reported, among them that on business, recom- 
mending that the next session of the Union be held at Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Friends there having given a pressing invitation. The 
report was adopted. The committee also reported in favor of continu- 
ing the present clerks, Anna Moore, of Horsham, and Joseph S. 
Evans, of Gwynedd, also James Q. Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, for 
Treasurer, These appointments were approved. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT BRISTOL.—The Temperance Com- 
mittee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Friends, assisted by the Yearly 
Meetings’s Committee on the same subject, held a conference in the 
meeting-house, at Bristol, Pa., on First-day afternoon, the 14th inst. 
Remarks were made by Seth Ely, of Trenton, N. J. ; John K. 
Wildman and Walter Laing, of Bristol, and Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lang- 
horne. Some of the speakers warmly advocated woman suffrage as 
the only means by which the liquor traffic could be stopped. The next 
conference will be held at Wrightstown, in Sixth month. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT PLYMOUTH.—At Plymouth (Mont- 
gomery county, Pa.), on First-day afternoon, the 2Ist inst., a confer- 
ence under the direction of the Temperance Committee appointed by 
woman’s branch of Abington Quarterly Meeting, was well attended. 
Professor Jesse H. Holmes, of the George School, delivered an ad- 
dress. He dwelt upon the fallacy of high license in the selling of 
alcoholic drinks, as a means to bring about a cure for the curse of 
drunkenness. He said : ‘‘ That which is wrong in principie can never 
be right in practice. Nebraska has a $1,000 high license law, and 
statistics show no decrease in the consumption of liquors in that State. 
There are too many people wearing the dress sword in treating the 
question of intemperance, the mere sentiment of temperance; but if 
we would make the enemy tremble we must show fight with true 
steel.” 

Another meeting will be held at Warminster meeting-house, Bucks 
county, in Fifth month. 


TRUE love is but a humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthenware ; 
It is a thing to walk with hand in hand, 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day world, 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From Beauty’s law of plainness and content ; 
A simple fire-side thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


THERE is a very intelligent and readable article in the Review of Re- 
views, this month, describing Greece, by Professor J. Irving Monatt, 
of Brown University. Though there is much teaching of the Greek 
language in our higher institutions of learning, and considerable ac- 
quaintance with Hellenic learning and literature, we venture to say 
that very few persons know anything, practically, about the modern 
little kingdom. The article throws much light on the workings of the 
Greek constitution, with which the writer became familiar during his 


service as United States Consul at Athens. 


the royal household are described, and the tendency of the article is to 


awaken a livelier interest in the fortunes of the little ‘‘ Kingdom of the 
Hellenes.’’ 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

A MEETING of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations will 
be held in Race street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 13, at 8 o'clock. The subject, “ Birthright 
Membership in the Society of Friends, and the Conditions Resulting 
Therefrom,’’ will be presented in a paper by Elma M. Preston, of the 
Kennett Square Association. The discussion will be opened by Al- 
fred S. McAlister, of the Wilmington Association. A paper upon 
** The Relation of Intellectual Culture to Quakerism,’’ will be pre- 
sented by Anna R. Harrison, of the Swarthmore Association, and the 
discussion opened by a Friend to be appointed by the Norristown 
Association. On behalf of the Executive Committee. . 

WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 

HELEN Lippincott, Secretary. 


DARBY MEETING-HOUSE. 
[The following lines, written by a young Friend, appeared Fourth 


month 17,in Zhe Experiment, a paper issued monthly by Darby First- 
day School Association. ] 


*Tis only a homely old structure 

Of timber and roughly-hewn stone, 
Yet rich is its time-beaten cover 

And quiet its soft grayish tone. 


Within on its quaintly carved benches 
Our ancestors gathered with care, 

And worshipped our Father in heaven 
In peace, and with calm, silent prayer. 


To earnest and tenderest voices 
Resounded those dingy old walls ; 

Ah! many a comforting sermon 
Our memory gladly recalls. 


From lips of our own loving preachers 
The God-given lesson has come, 

And many a stranger has welcomed 
Its genuine feelings of home. 


And now, as the century’s passage 
Is nearing its glorious close, 

It seems to be taking our loved ones 
And giving them peaceful repose. 


Like leaves in the earliest autumn 
They silently journey away, 

And leave their sad vacancies open 
To garments more costly and gay. 


Oh! now we must treasure the old folks 
And cherish each lengthening stay, 
And try to remain here contented 
When gently they're taken away. 


And so we all /ove this old meeting 
Surrounded by shadowing trees, 

When buttercups bloom in the summer 
And clover-heads perfume the breeze. 


The thoughts that our memory wakens 
Are symbols of light and of love, 

Which makes us compare its soft stillness 
With beautiful heaven above. 


The personalities of | 
Tricoupis and Delyanni, the statesmen, and of the different members of | 








A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 
OPPRESSED by something in my troubled sleep, 

I, with a moan, awoke in deep despair ; 
Was it some daytime duty left undone, 

Or was it some forgotten kiss or prayer? 


Something it was that made my pillow hard, 
Something my heart around or soul within ; 

I rose and looked across a night as dark, 
Yes, darker than the fearful face of Sin! 


Close, close at hand a midnight taper burned, 
I knew it for the lamp of my fierce foe; 

I leaned far out—he could not help but hear— 
“Friend, I forgive thee every hurt and blow /”’ 


Down on my knees I fell and prayed for him 
Who wrong had done me, many times and oft ; 
And, as a star shone through a rifted eloud, 
I sought my couch and found the pillow soft! 
—Clarence Urmy, in Independent. 


THE NESTING PLACE. 

WHEN back upon the soft south wind they roam, 
Mark how each bird, by instinct subtly willed, 
Erelong begins to seek where it shall build : 

High in the elm the oriole makes her home ; 

Beneath the eaves the swallows shape the loam: 
The house wren's note all day is never stilled ; 
The little finch’s heart with joy is filled, 

To find a hollow with a grassy dome. 

Dost think the birds alone have this fine art, 

To know and choose what place for each is best, 

And there return and find a sheltering nest 
Howe’er abroad in roving sport they dart ? 

I, too, have a wise spirit in my breast, 

I would not build at all except within my heart. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Liquor IN Dry Goops Stores.—Ina recent interview 

in one of the New York daily papers, Morris Tekulsky 

| (the head, we believe, of the organized liquor dealers), 

| gives the following statement concerning the sale of 
| liquor in leading dry goods houses of that city: 

‘« Since they have branched into keeping stocks of 
wines and liquors, securing storekeepers’ licenses at $200 
a year, which enable them to se!l ‘wet goods’ in pack- 

| ages, not to be drunk on the premises, they have hit 
upon the best idea yet for the outwardly respectable 
drinking women. They put up whiskey in small flasks 
| of about one gill capacity, which they seil as ‘ bargains,’ 
| as low as ten cents each. 

‘The women out shopping, who would rather die 
| than go into a saloon, buy these convenient flasks, go 
| into the ladies’ room, extract the cork with the little 

cork screw conveniently attached to each flask, drain the 
contents, and there you are! There is no ‘ onlyone to 
each customer’ rule, and I, myself, have seen women 
come out of one of these places with faces flushed, bon- 
net awry, and step unsteady—and yet they have only been 
‘shopping.’ 

‘* Why, a ‘ quiet drinking female,’ living in Jersey or 
Brooklyn, has only to send a postal card to some of these 
stores to have a 20 cent flask, carefully wrapped up, de- 
livered at her house by a two-horse wagon, with a man in 
uniform on the seat.’”’ 


Our lips are our own. We have the right to use lan- 
guage, but it should be tempered with discretion. Once 
a scornful or angry or censorious speech passes the gate 
of the lips, we cannot control it, and its effects are be- 
yond our estimation. Let us be careful what we say, 
and on our lips let us have the law of kindness.— Chris- 

| tian Intelligencer. 
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A LITTLE TRIP ON A FLORIDA RIVER. 
Eliza S. Turner, in the Working Woman's Journal. 
| HAVE not the heart to say much about Florida, for not 
only the orange groves, but pretty much all the dainty, 


tropical beauty of vines and flowers is blackened, as if | 


the land had been punished by a scourge of fire ; but one 
small experience may still be worth recording. 

Finding ourselves at Palatka, below St. Augustine, we 
took counsel of the proprietor of a little steamer, who 
told us he could show us the crookedest river in the coun- 
try. The reading on his circular (necessitated by the 
base conduct of another company in starting a rival line) 
was as follows: 

. Do not be deceived by irresponsible runners, who, 
with flaming circulars, inflated with cheap bluster, brazen - 
faced insinuations, and malicious falsehoods, seek to mis 
lead the tourist from this most popular line.’’ 

Twenty-five miles on the St. Johns river takes us to 
the Ocklawaha, if that can be called a river, which, nar- 


row as it is, has yet no visible banks, but only walls of | 


trees, chiefly palmetto and cypress,—a forest in the water. 
Everywhere water, black and silky smooth, and branch- 
ing here and there into other water-ways, which cross 
and fork like our country roads, opening overarched 
vistas, far as the eye can reach into the darkness. But 
although we seek no earth, it is there, for as the pilot 
corkscrews his way along, the bow is plunging into the 
shore on this side and that and getting entangled in the 


branches. Once, when the rudder chain broke, we stuck | 


both bow and stern, but as neither captain nor crew 
seemed to mind it, the passengers amused themselves, 
and doubtless amused the hands, by telling each other 
how they thought the thing ought to be managed. Two 
hundred and seventy-four turnings, many of them doub- 
lings, as if the captain had given it up and concluded to 
go home again, the boat is said to make in 101 miles. 
The colored pilot, ever alert, yet quite at his ease, 


and whistling softly to himself, looks out, not only for | 


corners, but for alligators, whose favorite basking places 
he knows all up the river. ‘‘’Gator ahead!’’ he sud- 
denly calls. ‘* Right hand on de next turn. See on dat 
log?’’ and all eyes aim that way. Sometimes the long 
shiny thing splashes down under water; sometimes he 
keeps motionless on the log as we pass near enough to see 
his small eyes and large, but not smiling mouth. 
the passengers counted 28, and another 47. In that 
wierd water forest, sometimes opening in oily black 
spaces around an island of tall, straight-stemmed palmetto 
trees, looking like a white-columned temple roofed with 
green, oftener closing in and crowding our boat until we 
have to save our heads from the intruding branches,—in 
such a place the alligator seems somehow the fitting in- 
habitant, but he is not alone, for turtles of all sizes also 
bask in the sun, by ones, by twos, and on a good long 
log may be seen a whole row of them, sitting like a class 
on a school bench, and sliding off, one after another, as 
we come near. The fish-hawk circles overhead, the crane 
flies across, the blue heron spreads great wings at our ap- 
proach, the duck they call the diver runs tiptoeing over 
the water, leaving a pretty little track, then disappears 
and comes up a good while after far away. Once in a 
while a mocasin snake is seen lying in the sun or hanging 
from a branch, or his head shows as he swims across. In 
and out our little steamer zigzags, and every fresh turn 
seems to bring us into a different river. 

What gives the place its charm it would be hard to 
explain ; just a world of palmetto and cypress all moving 
and swaying with streamers of gray-green moss, an alter- 
nation of sunshine and gloom among the trees, a pictur- 
ing of bright clouds on the dark water, a moving carpet, 


One of | 


| here and there, of plants that lie and swing in the river, 
| the vivid delicate foliage of the cypress branches, where 
| the usurping moss gives it a chance to show; a place of 
uncanny sights and sounds and uncouth living creatures, 
a place which seems monotonous in description, and yet 
a charm it has which keeps its wayfarers watching and 
| watching, loth to turn away for a moment or to turn in 
for meals for fear of losing some new picture. 

As the sun goes down, and the rosy clouds darken, 
| and the little frogs peep, and the big frogs croak, and 
| unseen plunges tell where some creature has disappeared, 
| and it grows more and more dusky, and the stars come 
| out and fill the sky, and the big sparks from the wood-fed 
| engine fall aft in fountains of fire, then a new thing hap- 
| pens. On the upper deck a pine knot blaze is kindled, 
| and the near objects come out distinct as in sunlight, 

while all beyond is lost in deepest gloom. The effect of 
this illumination on the streamers of swaying moss is in- 
describable. In the daylight they are somewhat dense 
and heavy, but pierced by the firelight, every separate fila- 
| ment floats and shines, no longer solemn, but festal as 
| fairy banners. 
But the strangest sensation is the mysteriousness of 
| all beyond the circle of illumination; nothing seems 
| certain; everything suggests something else ; illusions are 
| all about us; now weseem to be running into a white cliff, 
| but no; it is only the light on vines and bushes. Now 
we aim for a cavern, but no cavern was there; now a vast 
cathedral rises in the distance; no it was only the white 
| columns of the palmettos, with enormus cy presses arching 
above. Everywhere out of the darkness come lugubrious 
cries, the voices of birds as ominous as would be our 
| screech owl to one who had never heard it. All about us 
| areshufflings and scuttlings, and rushes of wings, and heard 
but unseen movements in the water ; then, perhaps, a few 
| moments of utter silence. And appears a red light, 
waving and circling, and here at last is something real, 
for we stop to wood up, to hand out boxes to dark figures 
(dark except when they catch the flare of the pine torches) 
and to take in long logs of wood and more packages. 
Once a red torch waved, the boat sidled up to the bank, 
and a man with one letter on the end of a long pole 
reached it over and disappeared into thenight. Once we 
handed out boxes to load up a wagon hub-deep in the 
water, drawn by a knee-deep mule. When they left we 
| heard the wagon creaking and the mule splashing. The 


| Captain said it would be two miles before they got on 


dry land. 

About 9g o'clock there is a grouping of figures in the 
bow, and the crew, all Africans, assemble to sing jubilee 
hymns, plantation songs, etc. This fits very well with 
the changing firelight, the ghostly distances, and the 
never ceasing shower of big red sparks into the water. 
Next, of course, the hat goes round, and the passengers 
on the little upper deck do not escape, as a dusky figure 
climbs up the ladder and a soft wheedling voice remarks : 
‘« De captain he don’t allow us to slight nobody.’’ Then 
again all is silence, and something is said about turning 

| in, which elicits a chorus of dissent; then we just sit 
and watch the hours pass, and very little is said, and one 
passenger, who came South for her health, says she must 
go to bed; and as she is opening her stateroom door 
some new effect catches her eye, and she stands at the 
stern awhile, all surrounded by the big red sparks ; and then 

| she finds she is missing something on the other side, and 
then she must look a few minutes at the white rushing 
wake, and, then, behold, the moon is rising, and just as 
she shuts her door there is a shout, and we stop again to 
wood up, and that must, of course, be seen to by every 

| passenger. : 
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Finally she settles and goes to sleep, but at 2 a. m. 
there comes a jamming of the boat, and a crashing of 
branches, a little more pronounced than usual, and she 
considers it her duty to reconnoitre, and lo, the moon is 
out in full brilliance, and it is still another sort of world. 
About an hour of this, and another nap, and then comes 
the dawn, and the sky is pale rose, and one is obliged to 
get up and see the Ocklawaha in this new aspect. 

Soon after breakfast all is changed again, for now we 
leave the ( ckla waha and turn into a stream which is the 

Silver Springs. Up to this time we have 
been sliding over blackness ; now we are floating on air—- 
a sort of pale emerald air, of which the bottom seems to be 
about 5 feet deep, but which they tell us is from 20 to 60. 
Here one sees the fishes, large and sinall, as clearly as if 
they were on the deck ; big x blunt-headed catfish, gars 
with spears for noses, trout, pickerel, sunfish, moving 
serenely round the hook of our one fisherman, but always 
just where the hook is not ; turtles of varying patterns, 
contemptuously ignoring our presence ; water snakes and 
alligators as before. The gem-like beauty of this water 
is something never to be forgotten. 

With the spring itself, with its 3000 gallons a minute 
we, who know the far larger spring at Bellefonte, were 
not so much impressed, especially as its dilapidated 
wharf, its heaps of tin cans and oyster shells, and its 
dirty restaurant, affected us like the same sort of scenery 
on an Atlantic City boardwalk. 

On reading this over I find I have been attempting an 
impossible thing. The description is dead, but the reality 
was allalive ; and as for crookedness, it certainly would 
be impossible for nature to make a crookeder, and so the 
captain was right. 


outcome of 


DISEASES OF PEACH 
years ago, a 
created a sensation by what he regarded a new method of 


TREES. 
SoME gentleman residing near Cincinnati 
keeping peach trees healthy. All that he did was to pile 
up earth about the trees, the mound reaching up to the 
branches. It took several cart loads of earth to make 
these mounds, and the little orchard had the appearance 
of bushes growing out of the top of the cone of earth. 
Every one used to look on and laugh at the thought of 
burying up the trunk of a tree in order to make it 
healthy ; but there were the trees, and undoubtedly models 
of health. Those who saw, simply stated their belief 
that it was only a coincidence, and that the trees would 
probably have been as healthy without the mound of 
earth as with it. Since, it has come to be well recog- 
nized that many of the diseases of plants, not merely of 
the peach tree, but of other trees, are caused by the 
mycelium of a minute fungus attacking the roots, it is 
not at all unlikely that this mound of earth operated 
beneficially, by preventing the growth of the fungus 
which preys on the roots of trees. It is now well under- 
stood that all p pane of a low order of vegetation, which 
we know as fungi, will only grow under a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances. Among other things they 
must be very near the surface of the earth, and if buried 
to the depth they would be under a mound, it is unlikely 
that fi ld find a satisfactory home. 

Some will say right here that thev thought burying up 
the trunks of trees and covering the surface roots with 
earth was destructive to health ; but the burying by itself 
is not the reason trees die when earth is piled over them 
to a consider h, but from the fact that the young, 
growing roots, do not get air. These young, growing 
roots, are almost all at the extremities, and the mound of 
earth around the > trenk would not in the slightest degree 
injure these outer Whenever a valued tree is 


ingi wou 


roots. 
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somewhat ialad it is customary to leave a space around 
the trunk, perhaps building a dry wall, in order to kee; 
the earth from getting near the trunk; but this is not 
that the earth is injurious, but to give a chance for wat 

to flow freely down into the soil, and the flow of wate: 
always leads to a flow of air following the water. Thes: 
remarks are suggested by an article in an agricultura 
paper, stating that the apple borer and the peach borer 
have been kept out of the trunks of trees by making 

mound of earth around the trunks.—Meehans’ Month/; 


HoMeE-OwnING IN France.—While statistics show 
that in the matter of the ownership of homes the United 
States makes a very praiseworthy showing, France leads 
us considerably, for while in this country a trifle ove: 
fifty per cent. of the families own their homes, in France 
about sixty-two per cent. of the people dwell in their 
own homes. The French are without doubt the most 
frugal people in Europe. With them economy is a car- 
dinal virtue, while in this country extravagance among 
all classes of the people is a national sin. The desire of 
the Frenchman is for a competency rather than for great 
riches, and this gained he is willing to retire from busi 
ness and enjoy in a rational manner the fruits of his 
earlier labors. In this respect at least the Frenchman is 
much wiser than the American.—Z xchange. 


Cotp Tuat KILts anD CoL_p TuHaTt Cures.—In Eng- 
land severe cold generally kills a good many people. In 
certain parts of North America cold still more severe puts 
new life into them. It requires no argumentation to 
show that there must be a definite reason for this. The 
chief reason is that English cold is mostly damp, while 
in North America it is mostly dry. There is the greatest 
difference in the world between dry air and damp air 
The former is usually air pure and simple, possessing a 
full quantity of oxygen and often charged highly with 
ozone. The latter consists of air mixed with the vapor 
of water. When the former air, fully oxygenated, i 
breathed, it stimulates more powerfully than champagne. 
The latter, less oxygenated and charged with vapor of 
water, not only does not stimulate, but depresses. —Pud- 
lic Opinion. 


Tue Ace or TrRees.—Much speculation has been in- 
dulged in as to the length of time during which trees of 
particular kinds may live; but anything like an abso- 
lutely accurate estimate is obviously impossible. Ap- 
proximation to exact knowledge is all that can be ob- 
tained. Such an approximation, however, is interesting, 
and here it is: The cedar has been known to live 2,000 
years ; the cypress, 800; the elm, 300; the ivy, 335 ; 
the larch, the lime, 1,100; the maple, 516; the 
oak, the olive, 800 ; the orange, 630 ; the spruce, 
the walnut, goo ; and the yew, 3,200. Itis not 
unreasonable to suppose that some of the giants of the 
Yosemite Valley are older than any of those given, their 
years being almost if not quite equal to those of the 
period since the flood, according to common eeemner 
The existing cedars of Lebanon are s supposed to be con- 
emporaries of those cut down by Solomon for the build- 
ing of the temple. Doubtless there are trees to be seen 
in every primeval forest as old as the Christian era, and 
some perhaps that antedate the pyramids of Egypt. 
While we look with undisguised awe and wonder upon 
the ancient monuments of civilization, we fail to realize 
that we may have almost every day within our view, in 
the shape of an aged oak or towering pine, a yet living 
and vigorous witness of the far-off morning of the world. 
—Northern Christian Advocate. 


576 ; 
1,500 ; 


1,200; 





CHANGE. 

THROUGH all earth’s myths and fables, one truth sings : 
Love, hope, joy, sorrow, death, alike have wings. 

— Priscilla Leonard. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Wuat is known as the “two-book system” is now being tried as 
an experiment at the Jackson Square Branch of the New York Free 
Circulating Library. By this system, every one privileged to draw 
books can take out two at a time, provided only one is a work of 
fiction. It is hoped in this way not only to swell the circulation, but 
to increase and foster demand for wholesome reading, the applicant 
being tempted to draw a work of travel, science, or biography with his 
novel, perhaps at first out of curiosity and the irresistible desire to take 
advantage of his privileges to the full, but, later, because he has 


learned to like the class of literature that he formerly avoided so 
studiously. 


—The report that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe had become insane 
and was confined in an asylum is authoritatively denied. A daughter 
says that her mother is better now than she has been since her illness 
in August last. 

—The total production of books in this country and England during 
1894, according to statistics published in the Boston Hera/d, was, in 
new works, 3,837, and, including new editions, 4,484. This is 
slightly less than the product of 1893, which was, in new books, 4,281, 
and including new editions, 5,134. Novels took the lead of other 
books, and included some notable translations from European fiction. 
Law books were more numerous than in 1893, and juveniles fell far 
behind. Among new American books added, the order is: First, 
fiction, then political and social science, then theology, religion, biog- 
raphy, history, travels, and poetry. There were 2,821 books by 
American writers manufactured in this country, 1,086 books were im- 


ported, and 577 books by English and other foreign authors were 
made here. 


—William R. Smith, the present Superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens in Washington, assumed that office in 1832, during Millard 
Fillmore’s administration. Under his skillful management the gardens 
have grown steadily in usefulness and beauty, and to-day rank with 
the other great gardens. 


—A trade journal says, in a recent issue: “ The best Oolong tea 
comes from the Island of Formosa, and from a very small strip of land 
in the centre of that Island. The United States always takes the 
whole of the crop, about 430,000 packages or 16,000,000 pounds. 
The laborers to pick the crop go to the Island every season from the 
mainland, a distance of about 90 miles. This season, on account of 
the war, they won’t cross. It is time for the picking now, and the 
longer peace is delayed the greater will be the loss of the crop.”’ 


—In Minnesota the law making it illegal to sell, barter, or give 
away intoxicating liquors at retail or wholesale, in any quantity what- 
ever, where the people of a village or township have voted against the 
issuance of license, passed both Houses almost by unanimous vote, and 
has been signed by the Governor. 


—Germany has one doetor to every 3,038 of population; France, 
one to 2,766; England, one to 1,707; Russia, one to 8,551, and the 
United States, one to 626. No wonder Russian women now outnum 
ber those of every other nation as medical students. 


—The Maine apple crop of 1894 was one of the largest for many 
years and the fruit was of excellent quality. Apples grown in the 
Western States are larger than the Maine apples but they do not have 
such a good color and do not keep so well. The raising of apples in 


Maine is on the increase, there being many young orchards growing 
up all over the State. 


—Senator Morgan, of Alabama, thinks the present exodus of ne- 
groes from the South to Africa will increase rapidly, and he believes 
that the time will soon come when the Government of the United States 
will take the matter up officially and aid in their deportation. ‘‘Africa”’ 
he said, ‘‘ is the natural home of the negro, and a majority of them 
desire to return to that country.”’ 


—The establishment of the public school system in the State of 
New York was celebrated on the anniversary of the signing, by Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, of chapter 75 of the laws of 1794, entitled ‘‘ an 
act for the encouragement of schools,’’ passed by the legislature of 
that year upon the Governor's recommendation. Governor Morton 
declared that the commanding position held by the State in com- 
merce, manufactures, science, the arts, agriculture, and in educational 
progress was largely the result of the wise and liberal policy of the 
successive administrations toward the common schools. 


—Hon. John M. Thurston, the new United States Senator from 
Nebraska, recently declined an invitation to a banquet in his honor at 
Lincoln unless wine and liquors were banished from the tables. They 
were accordingly banished. 

—Two clergymen in Nebraska ar® attributing the hard times to the 
opening of the Chicago’s World's Fair on the first day of the week. 
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—The Governor of Syria has refused a license to a native of Damas- 
cus to establish a brewery in Jerusalem, out of deference to the scru- 
ples of Jewish and Christian residents. 


—The Kennebec Journal (Maine) says: ‘‘ There is less drunken- 
ness in Maine to-day than during any previous year of its existence as 
a State.” 


—John Lees, a watchman at the Green Lane crossing on the Nor- 
.istown branch of the Reading Railroad, at the risk of his own life, 
recently saved Ruby Constantine, the 4-year-old daughter of John 
Constantine, from being crushed to death by the Pottsville express 
train, which passed the crossing 20 minutes after 6 o'clock. The flag- 
man threw down his flag, and catching the child, dragged her out of 


danger just as the engine sped past the spot on which she had stood 
a second before. 


—There are 70,000 acres given up to the cultivation of oysters 
along the Long Island Sound front of Connecticut, and the land and 
plants are valued at $4,000,000. The product, when sold, must return 
nearly $1,000,000 annually, and yet the Connecticut oyster plant is 
only a fraction of the value of the Chesapeake bay plant. 


The latter 
is probably worth $20,000,000, 


—The original charter of liberties granted by William Penn to 
Pennsylvania is about to be sold at auction, and there is a movement 
to prevent this precious document from going out of the State by hav- 
ing the Legislature pass a bill to purchase it. The charter has been 
in the possession of Dr. Edward Maris, of Philadelphia, for two 
years. He bought it in England, where it was offered for sale, and 
brought it here. Since Dr. Maris has decided to part with it offers 
have been made for the historical document by Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, and by societies in Boston and Providence. 


—The drink bill in most London hospitals is said to be much less 
than it used to be. So much for the influence of the Temperance 
Hospital. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
MEDICAL authorities have been apprehensive of an outbreak of yellow 
fever among the thousands of Spanish troops now in Cuba, who arel 
not acclimated. The officers of the United States Marine Hospita 


Service say that the latest reports indicate greater immediate danger 
from small-pox than from yellow fever. 


THE Emperor of Japan has issued a proclamation formally announc- 
ing the conclusion of a treaty of peace with China. The formal ratifi- 
cations are yet to be exchanged between the two countries. The pro- 
clamation says that ‘no countenance will be given by us to such as, 
through conceit at the recent victories, may offer insult to other States 
and injure our relations with friendly powers, especially as regards 
China. 


‘After the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of peace, 
friendship should be restored and endeavors made to increase more 
than ever before the relations of good neighb »rhood.”’ 


A SMALL unnamed island off the coast of Mendocina county, Cali- 
fornia, is now in a state of eruption. For some time past it has been 
reported that fumes and smoke and flames were issuing from the center 


of the island. 


THE United States Treasury Department let it be known on the 
Igth inst. that the estimates indicate that the total collections from the 
income tax for 1894 will amount to something over fourteen million 
dollars. This is sixteen million dollars less than Secretary Carlisle’ s 
estimate. 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition in the interests of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences started for Alaska on the 24th inst., to 
be gone four or five months. Dr. Benjamin Sharp and John M. Justice 
make up the party. They will leave on the United States revenue 
cutter Bear, which is the flagship of the fleet in the Arctic waters. 


THE commander of the Government forces in Cuba, Captain General 
Martinez de Campos, has issued from Santiago de Cuba a proclama- 
tion offering pardon to all insurgents, with the exception of the leaders, 
who will lay down their arms and surrender. He has made prepara 
tions to immediately pursue the members of the bands who refuse to 
come in under the proclamation. One of the insurgent leaders, Gen 
eral Maceo, is reported dead. 


THe Government weather crop report for last week shows that 
heavy rains have caused serious damage in New England, where, as 
yet, only a little farm work has been done, and that 


in the southern 
portion. 


Rain is badly needed in North Dakota, Northern Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon, and would be of great benefit in Texas 
Rains would also prove beneficial in Illinois, Louisiana, and Missis 
Sippl 

Corn planting in the extreme Southern States is about completed ; 
the early planted is up and a good standard is generally reported ; 
planting is more than half completed in Tennessee, has begun in Ken 
tucky and Nebraska, and is being vigorously pushed in Kansas 


The 
general outlook for fruit continues very favorable 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY NOTICES. 
Pittsburgh 


ANCHOR, *,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur 
—— as follows : 
New York. nN uy 1. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y., 11 a. m. 


PRETMER- BAUMAN, 2. Farmington, Mendon, N. Y., I1 a. m 


Pittsburgh. 


BRADLEY, 6. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Poughkeepsie, 


a house you make sure that the title is clear. Philadelphia, Race i cee 


, ao a 3 ’ Gee lainfield H. Y. 
When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. ee ae eee a oa. 


Shrewsbury, N. Y., 11 a. m. 
"Buffalo, an . _— . Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 a. m. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, Examine the brand and see that it is right. ington, Horsham, Pa a. m 


sauenene 10. Stanford, Creek, N. Y , 11 a. m. 
ittsburgh. 


—— . . . . Miami, Waynesville, O., .m. 
ECIST=IN, It makes all the difference in the world eee eo 


rr OCK, sed ve © ° . 13. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
scorure PEED whether the White Lead is genuine or not. : eee Scat O. M., tian. 
New York. x 


a O - : ie ee 
MENTUCEY, (See list of genuine brands.) _ Short Creek, elt O. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BR08.00 Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 


wore For colors, use the National Lead Co.'s Stillwater, Somerset, O. 


"Cleveland. 3 r . r , 
uae r1L° ° oe : . Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y., 
MISSOURI. | Pure White Lead tinting colors. No trouble can 


RED SEAL, ° . Blue River, Highland Creek, Indiana, 
ace ets making or matching shades. Send for pam- — 


ao ” Salem, Mass. ‘ . New York Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
OHIPMAM, no. 'phlet and color-card —they are free. Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md., 
SOUTHERN, 


b 10 a. m. 

a _— NATIONAL LEAD CO., Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ontario, 
sat New York. oe ie ii a. ™. 

—. : is ae er Broadway, New York. 3. Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 


STTENS PETER EREE TEESE E SESS CE ERERES TEESE ETETES OROSSTE TEER RESETS OSE EEOETESESSE ESTE SESS TESS ESEES ESTES ER ESESSESEESE REE DES EE ESSE 10 a. m 


H. Ss BODEN «& COMPANY . Southern, Easton, Md., 10 a. m. 


. 4 . Bucks, Buckingham, Pa., Io a. m. 
OPTICIANS, 31. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md., 10 a. m. 
Southeast Corner 13th and Wa!nut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling OCculists’ Prescriptions, and — 

work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and 
WALNUT & 13" STS. portion. PRI‘ ES MODERATE. w e will sen on i }, 

eye-glass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 12. arveysburg, » 3-39 m 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS stamp and this advertisement cut out 19. Gunpow ae Md., Old- Sooke 10 a. m. 
COCRES CHER RSRE SERCH RRTESER SETH TEE EES TESTE TEER STREETS TESTERS EE OOES CCRT ESE EE ET ESE TERS CORSE REESE RSE E SEES SEE EeeReEeEeeeeeEeeseseEeEe 


“4 26. Pedricktown, N. J. ,3p- m. 


*,* Circular meetings in Fifth month occur as 
| follows: 
5. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


PrP 
CRCRee ceeneeneeeeesaseeseeesseeel 


; i Ho Comforts ak 
The Revere, The Whittier, Open all the Year | *,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month oc- 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house | cur as follows : 
PARK PLACE. From the Beach. 25. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
Near the Beach. A. J. HOOD, Prop ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. | 27. Westbury, New York City, N. Y. 
First-class in all Respects. —— Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
| 29. Mebraska H. Y. M., Lincoln. 


James [1. [loore. Carving Sate 30. Concord Wilmington, Del. 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. it i Re a 
The Chalfonte, Aluminium and Japanese Wares make * _First-day School Unions in Fifth month 


acceptabl ts. accur as follows: _ 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ee 24. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind., 8 p.m. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, | ace 
Salt baths in the house. ea Eee 


; s *,* An address by Volney B. Cushing, under 
> = > 903-905 Market Street. + address Dj J g> 

lev access 0 7 a a 
Elevator accessible from street level. | the auspices of the Quarterly Meeting’s Tem- 


. Roberts’ Sons. | / 7 perance Committee, will be given at the meet- 
E.R rts Get Your Own Tea Free! ing of the Young Temperance Workers, 17th 


TH E PENNHURST, street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day, Fourth 


: | month 26, 1895. All welcome. 
1, pounds of Ingram’s Blend 
Michigan end Ocean Avenue, Atlantic Citv. ioe ee ree ed 


Tea sent, prepaid, on receipt of | *,* A religious meeting will be held at 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- Two Dollars. If we receive Ten | Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat F J : West Philadelphia, First-day, the 5th of Fifth 
and sun parior. Dollars with five other names, s#x | month, 1895, at 3 p. m. 

JAMES HOOD. | packages of the above Tea (21 | Ministering Friends and all persons interested 


5 ; | in the Home are cordially invited to attend. 
M. E. Humpton H. M. Humpton | pounds) will be forwarded to one On behalf of the Committee, 


THE AQUARILLE, address, prepaid. S. T. R. EAvenson, M. D. 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


| *,* The Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
| * 
Location is one of the best, being central, and WM. S, INGRAM, Tea Dealer, Committee on Temperance will hold a meeting 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 


house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- | 31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. | © the Friends’ Meeting-house, at Mansfield, 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. Near Columbus, N. J., on First-day, Fourth 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. month 28, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 


THE MELOS Telephone 224. ‘THE BEST SHOE PORHILDREN Persons from a distance desiring to attend 
° e 0 ' 


will be met at Florence Station, N. J., by notify- 
AT THE LEAST PRICES ing the clerk. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., Jacksonville, N. J. 
. If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 


rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the *,* John J. Cornell expects to attend with a 
comforts of @ home, while you try the bracing ocean minute the approaching quarterly meetings of 


air seaneen L. WERE | Yea ene Mesdag” and Abington, and New 
Op:n all the Year. Proprietor. | 47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. y g 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts , 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 27, 
at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

lhe Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at II a. m. 
Room No. 1. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No- 1. 


, in 


Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 


street Parlor. 
James H. ATKINSON, 
26 South 15th St., Phila., Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 

*,* An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
be held at 15th and Race streets, during the 
week of Yearly Meeting. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
BLANCHE L. EARLY, \ Clerks. 


*,* The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a special meeting for social 
mingling in the Library and Parlor, at 15th and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Fourth 
month 29, from 8 to 10 o’clock. A full attend- 
ance of members and all interested in the Asso- 
ciation is cordially invited. 


~ SILVER 


eLECy SI RO CON 


Shines 


Silverware 
Surprisingly 


WITHOUT 


Scratching 


Sample sent if you say so. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE ™ 


It’s sold everywhere. 
TATPAN SHIRAN C0,. 72 lohn St., New Yor! 


TO RENT. 


A Furnished House in the most desirable part 
of West Chester, Penna., forthe summer. For par- | 
ticulars address GILBERT COPE, West Chester, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth at. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


LECTURES 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The PAi?- | 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to | 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
‘Woman as a Citizen,’ “‘ The National Drink | 
Problem,’’ ‘‘ Whittier,’’ ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and ‘Glimpses in Europe.”” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- | 
tisement. gey”When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


| Isolated 


+ Telephone 4036. 





PULLEN & PANCOAST, 


412 S. Third St., Camden, N. J., 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Electrica! work in all its branches. 


ing, Burglar Alarms, Bells, Private Telephones, 


ighting Plants, etc. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


“eo'§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, 825% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Browa St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
comes T 


WeTyRELIEF ‘°"*" The Ecan gies 
sut CURE weerine Tryss, 


A painless and perma 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE. 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 


able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St Ann Aster. ich | ©o 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


Headquarte’s Globe Rubber Com- 
pany’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber (‘o., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 

A Fair Hose, - Te. per foot. 

A Good Hose, - 10c, “ 

A Very Good Hose, 2c. 

An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 
Reels 75 cents, and all attachments at low figures, 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, thr | 


| DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = s 
= poor ones when the best cost no more. Send = 
= postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 
= for 1895 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 
= on cover, of popular flowers. It describes ev ery- 
= thing New and Old, of Merit, 
HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
PhacncoveseescuceneuesnenancereeacsooaseeeeoeeerinneteonnsninNe 














“i 
“i 


SOOARESSRSSOORGGRS Lacs esane 


P= <A UDEDDSESSUDAAASUDAANGERSDSOOASGSOGUSEGOUSUECEDEC EPO CTORDESEEERSEIPOES 


— Delicate, Dainty, Lovely: 


SWEET | 
PEAS 


Varieties of the Newest 10c 
. . 


Lurge Flowering Sorts for 
mixed in one large one ounce packet— 
together with our handsome and original 
SEED CATALOGUE, Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 219 Philadelphia. : 


Market Street, 
~COUURAADASAASAALASESDAALANO200000088 


Ys sonsssonesssnastennssesnestoeoesicasseeens CUASREREODEREDESSESEE aunts | 


eUveeceeceeeeveeeeeeesrevenscnererceeensenereeneensscrcesecrreecereers 
N 


Gas Light | 
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FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


GRAND RPAPIDS. MICH. 
736 Spring Garden 8t. 


CA ROLIN E RAU, Philadelphia. 
Plain [lillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS 


AND STRAW BONNETS. 
MARY E- WATERS, . 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


(first door ab. Franklin St., 
120 Wallace Street, south side), Phila. 


»yARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT W ASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

‘AD ITs PICTURE TA KEN, CABINET SIZE,— 

The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 
L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Phitadelphia, Pemna. 


day 


John Faber Miller, 009, SWEDE STaxer, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
_ Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


jal attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
_ JOSEPH L. JONES. 


‘NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


|}are now on the counters from 


the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 


In Rugs, Mats, In Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


one assortments are unsurpass- 
led and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 








PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


| 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a, 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Mortga, on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
6}, and 7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed. Will 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years 
experience tn real estate loan and renting here. 
Four offices. Reference, Merchants’ National Bank, 
William Deering & Co , Manufacturers and Capi- 
talists, or Charles W. Fullerton, Chicago. | 

W. J. LUKENS, 
1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Or, Chas. E. Lukens, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


0 City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, | 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- | 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 


0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 


four years. 
Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 


the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
= — . | 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


| Capital Co: Seema 


| wards, per annum. 





Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Piain Work, 


ag N. Seventh Street. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
oe Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE Gi R AR Dp SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TR U ST CO : 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
G@BORGE H. McFADDEN, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIgABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PorELY MuTuAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SURPLUS of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHINSGOR. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest »t five per cent. per aunum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi aunually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . . 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Crothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Giliingham, Charles Roberts. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
000.00 

250,000.00 

50,000.00 


| Do you know 


You can have your wall 
. cleaned? . . 


Capital (paid in), . ~., © 
You can, and we will guarantee to do 
well. This may appeal to you, if 
ur paper is too good to cover over 


and too bad to leave it as it is. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


he Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, , 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, | 


RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas 
Wa. B. Lang, Title and Trust Ofteer | WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


DI 
Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





